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IN LODGINGS AT OXFORD 


BY CAROLINE BENEDICT BURRELL 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 


HY not spend the vacation 
in Oxford?’ exclaimed the 
Professor. “I will take a 
course in literature in the 
summer school there, and 
~ you can rest and read and 
generally luxuriate in peace. It would not 
be so very expensive, and it would certainly 
be an ideal place to spend July and August 
in.” 

The Professor felt positive that we must 
take time by the forelock and secure lodg- 
ings before sailing, or else the summer stu- 
dents would fill them to overflowing; so dur- 
ing the spring she wrote for and received 
from the Secretary of the Summer Schools 
in Oxford a formidable list of lodging-houses 
with their prices, and one day we sat down 
for a decision. 

“Let’s toss up a penny,” said I, frivolous- 
ly, “since we have no possible way of know- 
ing one from another. And not one word 
about food except ‘ Would board,’ just as if 
they did not know we must eat! Now let me 
take the list and choose. I shall select a name 
that seems to promise well. That’s as good a 
way as any.” 

“ No, that will never do. Let me see. I will 
count down the list until I come to number 
twenty-five, and then we will choose that 
place.” 

I waited in silence till she exclaimed: 

“Twenty-five! ‘Mrs. Rose, 73 Kingston 
Crescent.’ Could anything be better? I am 





’ 


sure that is a most delightful place. I shall 
write to-day.” 

The Professor was energetic, and the letter 
was off by the next mail-steamer. Mrs. Rose’s 
reply came in due season declaring her reoms, 
a bed-room and sitting-room, most comfort- 
able, her rates with meals, including plain 
*breakfast, would, she fancied, be about five 
shillings a day (“ Depending on our appe- 
tites,’ murmured the Professor), and she 
would consider the rooms let to us for six 
weeks if we chose to take them. 

So we sailed in a few weeks and by the 
middle of July were in Oxford. Securing our 
luggage and taking a cab, we drove from the 
station in quest of Mrs. Rose’s abode. It 
was a quiet summer evening; the quaint 
houses and shops near the station drew our 
attention at first, but soon we fixed it on the 
distant colleges, whose towers showed plainly 
against the dusky sky. 

“ How peaceful,” sighed I. 

“ How heavenly,” whispered the Professor, 
as Big Tom’s deep mellow note sounded in 
the distance. “‘ Nine bells and all’s well!’ 
Bnt where are we going?” she demanded, 
with a sudden change of tone. Cabby was 
turning away from the towers and the quaint 
dwellings and was headed toward a newer 
part of the town, where hideous gray brick 
houses on the level with the street faced each 
other in long grim lines. On and. on we went, 
and after a mile or so we stopped before one 
of the plainest and least inviting. 
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ADDISON'S WALK. 


time to whisper hysterically, “You should bones. 


carpet covered the floor; faded brown rep 








chairs stood about; a map 
filled one wall, and two win- 
dows looked out upon a bar- 
ren prospect of bricks. 

Where were the gardens? 
Where the elms with their 
rooks? Where the pictu- 
resque domes and towers 
of the colleges? We look- 
ed at each other. This was 
too hideous, and we were 
doomed for six weeks!! 

A tap at the door and our 
hostess appeared with a late 
supper. “I thought as ’ow 
you'd like semething ’ot,” 
she beamed, and we tried to 
express our thanks for two 
fat mutton chops, some 
pease of enormous size cook- 
ed in mint, and the usual 
English loaf of bread of 
cannon - ball consistency. 
With such a choking in 
our throats as made swal- 
lowing difficult, we con- 
sumed what we could of the 
uninviting meal and sought 
our adjoining — sleeping- 
room. Alas! here, too, dis- 
illusionment awaited us. A 
green iron bed, a couple of 
chairs, and a large wash- 
stand filled the very small 
apartment, while our 
steamer trunk oceupied the 
entire centre of the floor. 

“Never mind,” replied 
the Professor, relenting, 
“we needn’t stay. I'll pay 
the landlady for her 
trouble if it takes my next 
year’s salary, and we will 


“Number 73, ma’am,” said the driver, leaye in the morning. Let’s try to get to 
while we sat in consternation. sleep and forget all about it till then.” 

“Ts this Oxford?” demanded the Professor, But sleep was not for us. The bed proved 
“this abominable town of bricks and mortar? to have a thin cotton mattress laid upon a 
And are we to spend six weeks in a street rocky foundation of slats which gave it a 
like this, miles from anywhere?” But our strangely lumpy look to the eyes and, as we 
luggage was on the pavement, and I had only proved, a still more lumpy feeling to the 


have let me toss up that penny!” when the Morning came at last, and breakfast of 
door openell and Mrs. Rose stood before us, weak tea, fried ham, hard and greasy, and 
bland and smiling. She ushered us up stairs slabs of cold toast were furnished for our 
and into our sitting-room. A dingy brown delectation. We silently ate, and then while 


I eravenly retired to the bed-room, out of 
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sight if not out of earshot, Elizabeth sum- 
moned Mrs. Rose, and in her most dignified 
professorial manner informed her that. the 
lodgings were not satisfactory and we could 


STREET AT OXFORD. 


not stay. Mrs. Rose declared with tears that 
“Never before ’ad she been so ’urt. ’Er 
lodgings ’ad always been considered supe- 
rior,” and so on. But Elizabeth was calm 
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FOUNDERS’ TOWER FROM QUAD MAGDALEN 


and firm; she regretted the necessity of leav- 
ing, but leave we must. She yielded to the 
demand of half-pay for the entire six weeks, 
Mrs. Rose informing her that such was the 
law, and sadder and poorer we again sum- 
moned a cab and with our possessions pro- 
ceeded to seek new quarters. The printed 
list was no longer consulted, but cabby was 
instructed to drive slowly through the town 
and to stop at any house which had a card 
in the windows with “Lodgings” on it. 
That dreadful day is forever in my mind. 
We toiled up countless pairs of stairs; we 
thumped scores of beds. Some rooms were 





attractive and some din- 


gy; some outlooks beauti- 
ful and some gloomy; but 
the beds were all alike—all 
thin cotton or wool mat- 
tresses laid upon a hard sub- 
stratum. In vain we de- 
manded springs—the word 
was unknown. One smiling 
lady whose rooms in term 
time were occupied by stu- 
dents informed us that the 
faculty “did not wish their 
young gentlemen to sleep 
soft.” At last as despair 
grew deeper the cabby ven- 
tured a suggestion. 

“There’s a very swell 
place, miss, on Longwall 
Street as I’ve heard tell of. 
The Bishop’s lady she stays 
there when she’s “ere to see 
her son.” 





The Bishop’s lady! Our 
hopes revived. Surely she 
would demand something 


softer than boards to sleep 
on. So we drove to Long- 
wall Street, which curved in 
a long line by the side of 
Magdalen gardens. 

The “wall” was a stone 


one with ivy drooping 
wreaths over it. The elms 
rose above, and between 


them we could see the deer 
browsing on the beautiful 
grass. ~The houses facing 
this enchanting park were 
alike, of yellowish stucco, 


COLLEGE. but each window had its 
boxes of flowers, gay and fra- 
grant. “This is the place I dreamed of,” 


murmured Elizabeth. 

“Then,” said I, “I wish you had dreamed 
the street and number at the same time!” 

“This is the very spot,” we whispered to 
each other as the landlady appeared. She was 
quiet, courteous, and exquisitely neat. She 
told us that her rooms were let to students 
during the year, but in su®mmer were at her 
disposal. Then we went up stairs to a large 
bed-room. Diamond-paned windows looked 
into the garden; a high billowy bed proved on 
inspection to be made of feathers on which 
a thin mattress—wool, of course—was laid, 























but it looked comfortable; a big tin bath and 
great jugs for water filled one corner of the 
room, and there was actually an “ American 
chair,” an easy rocker. 

“ And our meals?” we inquired. 

“T serve those downstairs, ma’m, in a pri- 
vate dining-room.” 

Three rooms and all this splendor! “ And 
your price?’ we timidly inquired. Then be- 
gan a lengthy discussion. Was she to do the 
marketing, or we? Would we require fish for 
dinner daily, or would soup, meat, vegetables, 
end sweet be sufficient? The result was 
reached at last. Her price was to be “ in- 
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clusive,” three meals a day, rooms, lights, and 
service for six shillings each, and we straight- 
way sealed the bargain. 

“*Now is the winter of our discontent 
made glorious summer,’ ” quoted I, jubilantly, 
as our steamer trunk was once more deposit- 
ed in a room of our own. That blessed cab- 
man! Never shall I cease to revere his 
memory. Through his suggestion we entered 
upon six weeks of as perfect delight as we 
could find upon this earth. 

Best of all was the nearness to Magdalen. 
It was not only that the windows of our sit- 
ting-room looked into the greenness of its 

_garden, nor that its chimes 
rung for us daily. No, the 








MAGDALEN TOWER FROM THE BRIDGE. 





best was that we could wan- 
der within the long wall 
which gave the name to our 
street. We could gather for- 
get-me-nots on the edges of 
the Cherwell, a narrow, 
clear brown stream. We 
could watch the little row- 
boats glide up and down 
under the bending *branches 
and the low bridges; we 
could feed the pretty tame 
deer; we could sit for hours 
at the end of Addison’s Walk 
and look down its green 
aisle under the lacing leaves 
of its canopy. We could 
talk over the great men who 
had studied in these beauti- 
ful halls: Addison, Hamp- 
den, Wolsey, and Gibbon. 
We could think of those 
who stood in the little stone 
pulpit perched in an angle 
of the building and preach- 
ed to the crowd below. We 
could sit at vesper time 
under the shadowy arches 
of the chapel and hear the 
evening service musically 
intoned and listen to the 
white-robed boys sing an- 
gelically. Yes, this was best 
of all! 

The Oxford of our dreams 
became the Oxford of our 
reality. The magic of its 
peace was over us, and our 
six weeks were spent as in a 
castle of the air. 
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GEORGE ELIOT’S FIRST AND LAST HEROINES 


BY WILLIAM 


DEAN HOWELLS 


ILLUSTRATED BY HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 


a HERE was such strength and 
Cie such promise of strenuous con- 


~ 
nw) tinuance in the work which 
BVA made Marian Evans’s pseu- 
aes * donym known that her public 
“2 could await each of her suc- 
cessive novels in reliance upon some fresh evi- 
dence of her power. This could scarcely be 
shown in greater measure than at first, and 
there are people of sound judgment who con- 
sider her “ Scenes of Clerical Life” still her 
best fiction, though it was followed by “ Silas 
Marner,” and “ Adam Bede,” and “ The Mill 
on the Floss,” and “ Romola,” and “ Middle- 
march,” and “Daniel Deronda.” The last 
stands at the other end of the great line, and 
until we reach “ Theophrastus Such,” there is 
searcely, after the first, a sign of failing skill 
in the cunning hand. It has seemed to me 
therefore the more interesting, in this con- 
cluding study of George Eliot’s heroines to 
deal with types drawn from the extremes 
parted by so many and such splendid perform- 
ances. 





I 

Few students of “ Daniel Deronda,” if they 
were readers of the novel when it began to 
appear, will have forgotten the characteristic 
terms which form Gwendolen Harleth’s in- 
troduction. “Was she beautiful or not 
beautiful? and what was the secret of form 
or expression which gave the dynamic quality 
to her glance? Was the good or the evil 
genius dominant in those beams? Probably 
the evil; else why was the effect that of un- 
rest rather than of undisturbed charm? 
Why was the wish to look again felt as co- 
ercion and not as a longing in which the whole 
being consents ?”’ 

She who raised these questions in Daniel 
Deronda’s mind was occupied in gambling in 
one of those splendid Continental resorts now 
mostly closed to their rich and noble patrons; 
and the talk about her goes on—rather too 
much for the reader’s ear—among the spec- 
tators. “The Nereid in sea-green robes and 
silver ornaments, with a pale sea-green fea- 


ther fastened in silver falling backward over 
her green hat and light brown hair, was Gwen- 
dolen Harleth. She was under the wing, or 
rather soared by the shoulder, of the lady who 
had sat by her at the roulette-table. ...‘A 
striking girl—that Miss Harleth—unlike oth- 
ers.’ ‘ Yes, she has got herself up a sort of 
serpent now—all green and silver, and winds 
her neck about a little more than usual.’ 
‘Oh, she must always be doing something 
extraordinary. She is that kind of girl, I fan- 
cy.’ ... * You like a nez retroussé, then, and 
long narrow eyes?’ ‘ When they go with such 
an ensemble. ‘The ensemble du serpent?’ 
‘She is certainly very graceful; but she 
wants a tinge of color in her cheeks. It is a 
sort of Lamia beauty she has.’ ‘On the 
contrary, I think her complexion one of 
her charms. It is a warm paleness; it looks 
thoroughly healthy. And that delicate nose 
with its gradual little upward curve is dis- 
tracting. And then her mouth—there never 
was a prettier mouth, the lips curled back- 
ward so finely, eh? ‘Think so? I cannot 
endure that sort of mouth. It looks so self- 
complacent, as if it knew its own beauty— 
the curves are too immovable. I like a mouth 
that trembles more.’ ” 

It appears, of course, that the girl is gam- 
bling, this once, for the distraction of the 
experience, that she is of good family in good 
society, and that she is chaperoned at the 
roulette-table by her elderly cousin who is a 
baroness. The impression that she is wilful, 
conscious, s@lfish, and spoiled is not corrected 
by anything in her very ugly history as it 
ensues, though there is throughout the sugges- 
tion of potentialities for good in her nature, 
eventuating at last in a magnanimous peni- 
tence, of which we have at once some hint in 
the interest which Deronda’s auality inspires 
in her. A young girl in the first pages of a 
novel does not betray for nothing the curiosity 
Gwendolen confesses; it is obvious to the 
meanest intelligence that she is going to be in 
love with him; and her passion though un- 
requited, and not very well justified to the 
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reader by anything shown in the elaborated 
personality of that fine young Jew, proves 
the saving factor in her life. It does not 
keep her from the great error and wicked- 
ness of marrying so brutally bad a man as 
Grandeourt out of sordid ambition and lust 
of the things that money can buy; but those 
who like to condone the faults of pretty 
women will find some excuse for Gwendolen 
Harleth in her failure to win the love of 
Deronda. It may be also urged in her behalf 
that she is poor as well as proud and pretty, 
and that she is tempted and flattered out of 
her better self by the sense of inherent pow- 
er; I hope there are none who go so far as 
to find merit in her letting her abominable 
husband come so near drowning before her 
eyes that when she has made up her mind to 
save him it is too late. 

Even the reader who is not acquainted with 
Gwendolen Harleth at first hands will per- 
ceive from these intimations that she is a per- 
son of very mixed qualities, very daringly 
composed. The ordinary observer who dis- 
covers that a woman is a poseuse is apt rash- 
ly to decide that she is also a fool, but this 
by no means follows. She is often a person 
of a great deal of sense, and perhaps prin- 
ciple, and she may behave wisely up to that 
point where the brain requires the help of 
the heart in achieving final wisdom. She 
may even have a heart, and experience its 
compunctions at all times except in the de- 
liriums of triumphant will or of gratified 
vanity. Flirts are by no means wholly wick- 
ed, or the world, which is pretty full of them, 
would be a much worse world than it is; flirts 
even of the deadly quality of Gwendolen 
Ilarleth are tempered to mercy by their wo- 
manly weaknesses, and are very rarely quite 
demoniacal. The histrionic strain in her na- 
ture, which makes her a poseuse would, if it 
had gone a little deeper, have m@fle her an 
artist, and depersonalized its effects. It is in 
fact very pitiful when, while hesitating to ac- 
cept Grandecourt, she turns her thoughts to 
art with the modest ambition of excelling in 
opera, for in society she has been admired 
both for her acting and singing. She deter- 
mines not to take this step without due au- 
thorization, and she asks the advice of Kles- 
mer the musician. That conscientious artist 
is kindly merciless concerning her gifts, and 
he leaves her to a mortification and despair af- 
ter which there is nothing for her worldliness 
but a loveless marriage with a man of whom 
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she knows nothing but evil. One very black 
chapter of his past is revealed to her by a 
woman whom he has wronged and who comes 
to plead with her not to marry him, bringing 
Grandcourt’s children with her in proof that 
he should be her husband and not Gwendo- 
len’s. She promises, and she breaks her prom- 
ise. She marries Grandcourt, and he takes 
her home to the splendor and luxury for which 
she marries him. 

“She fell silent in spite of herself as they 
approached the gates, and when her husband 
said, ‘Here we are at home!’ and for the 
first time kissed her on the lips, she hardly 
knew of it: it was no more than the passive 
acceptance of a greeting in the midst of an 
absorbing show.... But there was a brilliant 
light in the hall—warmth, matting, carpets, 
full-length portraits, Olympian statues, as- 
siduous servants. . . . Gwendolen felt herself 
being led by Grandcourt along a subtly scent- 
ed corridor, into an anteroom where she saw 
an open doorway sending out a rich glow of 
light and color. ‘These are our dens,’ said 
Grandeourt. ‘ You will like to be quiet here 
till dinner. We shall dine early.’ He press- 
ed her hand to his lips and moved away, 
more in love than he had ever expected to be. 
Gwendolen yielded up her hat and mantle, 
threw herself into a chair by the glowing 
hearth, and saw herself repeated in glass pan- 
els with all her faint-green satin surround- 
ings. The housekeeper had passed into this 
boudoir from the adjoining dressing-room and 
seemed disposed to linger. ... ‘Here is a 
packet, madam, which I was ordered to 
give into nobody’s hands but yours, when 
you were alone. The person who brought 
it said it was a present particularly order- 
ed by Mr. Grandcourt; but he was not to 
know of its arrival till he saw you wear it. 
Excuse me, madam; I felt it right to obey 
orders.’ Gwendolen took the packet and let it 
lie on her lap till she heard the doors close. 
It came into her mind that the packet might 
contain the diamonds which Grandcourt had 
spoken of as being deposited somewhere and ~ 
to be given to her on her marriage. In this 
moment of confused feeling and creeping 
luxurious languor she was glad of this diver- 
sion—and glad of such an event as having her 
own diamonds to try on. Within all the sealed 
paper coverings was a box, but within the box 
there was a jewel-case; and now she felt no 
doubt that she had the diamonds. But on 
opening the case, in the same instant that she 
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saw them gleam she saw a letter lying above 
them. It was as if an adder had lain on them. 
Her heart gave a leap which seemed to have 
spent all her strength; and as she opened the 
bit of thin paper, it shook with the trembling 
of her hands. But it was legible as print, 
and thrust its words upon her. ‘ These dia- 
monds, which were once given with ardent 
love to Lydia Glasher, she passes on to you. 
You have broken your word to her, that you 
might possess what was hers. Perhaps you 
think of being happy, as she once was, and of 
having beautiful children such as hers, who 
will thrust hers aside. God is too just for 
that. The man you have married has a 
withered heart. His best young love was 
mine; you could not take that from me when 
you took the rest.... He would have married 
me at last, if you had not broken your word. 
You will have your punishment. I desire it 
with all my soul.... You took him with your 
eyes open. The willing wrong you have done 
me will be your curse.’ It seemed at first 
as if Gwendolen’s eyes were spellbound in 
reading the horrible words of the letter over 
and over again as a doom of penance; but 
suddenly a new spasm of terror made her 
lean forward and stretch out the paper tow- 
ard the fire, lest accusation and proof at once 
should meet all eyes. It flew like a feather 
from her trembling fingers and was caught 
up in a great draught of flame. In her move- 
ment the casket fell to the floor and the dia- 
monds rolled out. She took no notice, but 
fell back in her chair again helpless. She 
could not see the reflections of herself then; 
they were like so many women petrified white; 
but coming near herself you might have seen 
the tremor in her lips and hands.... After 
that long while, there was a tap at the door 
and Grandeourt entered, dressed for dinner. 
The sight of him brought a new nervous 
shock, and Gwendolen screamed again and 
again with hysterical violence. He had ex- 
pected to see her dressed and smiling, ready 
to be led down. He saw her pallid, shrieking 
as it seemed with terror, the jewels scattered 
around her on the floor.” 

In Grandcourt the imperious girl who had 
dreamed of ruling him, finds a master whose 
will can break her own or bend it to his when 
he chooses, and their marriage is a long atro- 
city which begins almost from this awful mo- 
ment. 

“One evening, shortly before they came 
to the Abbey, they were going to dine at 
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Brackenshaw Castle. Gwendolen had said to 
herself that she would never wear those dia- 
monds: they had horrible words clinging and 
crawling about them, as from some bad dream, 
whose images lingered on the perturbed sense. 
She came down dressed in her white, with 
only a streak of gold and a pendant of emer- 
alds, which Grandecourt had given her, round 
her neck, and the little emerald stars in her 
ears. Grandcourt stood with his back to the 
fire and looked at her as she entered. ‘Am 
I altogether as you like?’ she said, speak- 
ing rather gayly. She was not without 
enjoyment in this occasion of going to Brack- 
enshaw Castle with her new dignities upon 
her, as men whose affairs are sadly involved 
will enjoy dining out among persons likely 
to be under a pleasant mistake about them. 
‘No,’ said Grandeourt. Gwendolen felt sud- 
denly uncomfortable, wondering what was to 


come.... ‘Oh, mercy!’ she exclaimed, the 
pause lasting till she could bear it no 
longer. ‘How am I to alter myself? 


‘Put on the diamonds,’ said Grandcourt, 
looking straight at her with his narrow glance. 
Gwendolen paused in her turn, afraid of 
showing any emotion, and feeling that never- 
theless there was some change in her eyes as 
they met his. But she was obliged to answer, 
and said as indifferently as she could, ‘ Oh, 
please not. I don’t think diamonds suit me.’ 
‘What you think has nothing to do with 
it,’ said Grandcourt, his sotto voce imperious- 
ness seeming to have an evening quietude 
and finish, like his toilet. ‘I wish you to wear . 
the diamonds.’ ‘Pray excuse me; I like 
these emeralds,’ said Gwendolen, frightened 
in spite of her preparation. That white hand 
of his which was touching his whisker was 
capable, she fancied, of clinging round her neck 
end threatening to throttle her; for her fear 
of him, mingled with the vague foreboding of 
some retributive calamity which hung about 
her life, had reached a superstitious point. 
*Oblige me by telling me your reason for 
not wearing the diamonds when I desire it,” 
said Grandecourt. His eyes were still fixed 
upon her, and she felt her own eyes narrow- 
ing under them as if to shut out an entering 
pain. Of what use was the rebellion within 
her? She could say nothing that would not 
hurt her worse than submission. Turning 
slowly and covering herself again, she went to 
her dressing-room. As she reached out the 
diamonds it occurred to her, that her unwill- 
ingness to wear them might have already 














raised a suspicion in Grandcourt that she had 
some knowledge about them which he had not 
given her. She fancied that his eyes showed 
a delight in torturing her. How could she be 
defiant? She had nothing to say that would 
touch him—nothing but what would give him 
a more painful grasp of her consciousness. 
‘He delights in making the dogs and horses 
quail: that is half his pleasure in calling 
them his,’ she said to herself, as she open- 
ed the jewel-case with a shivering sensation. 
‘It will be so with me; and I shall quail. 
What else is there for me? I will not say 
to the world, “ Pity me.”’ She was about 
to ring for her maid when she heard the door 
open behind her. It was Grandcourt who 
came in. ‘You want some one to fasten 
them,’ he said, coming toward her. She 
did not answer, but simply stood still, leav- 
ing him to take out the ornaments and 
fasten them as he would.... ‘What makes 
you so cold? said Grandcourt, when he had 
fastened the last ear-ring. ‘ Pray put plenty 
of furs on. I hate to see a woman come into 
a room looking frozen. If you are to appear 
as a bride at all, appear decently.’ ” 


II 


The tragedy can scarcely be said to cul- 
minate in the scene of Grandcourt’s death, 
which Gwendolen herself describes to Deron- 
da, not knowing whether she has really been 
willing he should drown, and not seeking to 
defend herself in telling how she leaped to 
him with a rope at last, too late. But it ends 
there, and there is perhaps a supreme effect 
in this uncertainty of hers which agonizes 
as much as it consoles. It sets the seal to a 
record as true to human nature as it is ter- 
rible, and testifies to a power in the writer 
which is nowhere surpassed in the art which 
her great conscience exalted heaven-high 
ubove its wonted office of amusing. 

To revert from her character and its de- 
velopment, to that of Janet Dempster in 
“Scenes of Clerical Life,” is a curious and 
valuable experience for the student of George 
Eliot’s work. We go from an ethicism in 
Gwendolen Harleth’s case as rootless and flow- 
erless as that of the stoics back to an ideal 
of conduct sprung from a sense of the power 
not ourselves that makes for righteousness, 
and to a faith in the fatherly love of the 
Judge of all the earth, which promises itself 
compensation hereafter for whatever is wrong 
here. In “Daniel Deronda,” George Eliot 
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had reached that moment of her agnosticism 
when it seemed enough to “join the choir 
invisible” of those whose personality has in- 
deed perished forever, but whose character 
remains to help and comfort us who are still 
wandering through this twilight toward the 
eternal night. It involved a sublime self- 
abnegation which we cannot contemplate 
without a glow of pride in the humanity so 
self-sufficing, and a thrill of reverent ad- 
miration. It was magnificent, and I will not 
withhold my sense that if it was sincere it 
transcended the rapture of martyrdom. All 
the more I feel bound to recognize the meek 
beauty of the faith which was the spring and 
inspiration of the author’s art in “ Janet’s 
Repentance.” There right conduct was not 
self-derived, but was an effect of the universal 
law of love which remembers and considers 
every minutest atom of life, and guards the 
finite human consciousness through its affinity 
to the infinite and the divine. It is not per- 
tinent to pronounce upon the moral quality 
of the two creative moods of the author but 
only to note their difference. 

There is socially almost as wide a difference 
between Gwendolen Harleth and Janet Demp- 
ster, who are alike in their unhappiness and 
its common source in a cruel marriage. But 
Gwendolen has sought her misery through her 
ambition, and Janet’s has come to her through 
her love, and it has had power to drag her 
down through the refuge she takes from it, 
but never to spoil her noble nature. Her 
husband, a shrewd and able lawyer in a pro- 
vincial town, is himself a drunkard, and when 
he is in drink, he is of a brutal cruelty to his 
wife which has at last driven her to try his 
vice as a means of deadening her misery from 
it. We have seen how Grandcourt could tor- 
ture his bride; now let us see how, on another 
level of life, Dempster could devote a yet more 
helpless victim to a less guilty rage, when he 
comes home imbruted by his cups. 

“There was a large heavy knocker on the 
green door, and though Mr. Dempster carried 
a latch-key, he sometimes chose to use the 
knocker. He chose to do so now. The thun- 
der resounded through Orchard Street, and, 
after a single minute, there was a second 
clap, louder than the first. Another minute, 
and still the door was not opened; whereupon 
Mr. Dempster, muttering, took out his latch- 
key, and, with less difficulty than might have 
been expected, thrust it into the door. When 
he opened the door the passage was dark. 
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‘Janet!’ in the loudest rasping tone, was 
the next sound that rang through the house. 
‘ Janet!’ again—before a slow step was heard 
on the stairs, and a distant light began to 
flicker on the wall of the passage. ‘ Curse 
you! you creeping idiot! Come faster, can’t 
you?’ Yet a few seconds, and the figure of a 
tall woman, holding aslant a heavy-plated 
drawing-room candlestick, appeared at the 
turning of the passage that led to the 
broader entrance. She had on a light dress 
which sat loosely about her figure, but did not 
disguise its liberal, graceful outline. A heavy 
mass of straight jet-black hair had escaped 
from its fastening, and hung over her shoul- 
ders. Her grandly cut features, pale with the 
natural paleness of a brunette, had premature 
lines about them, telling that the years had 
been lengthened by sorrow, and the delicately 
curved nostril, which seemed made to quiver 
with the proud consciousness of power and 
beauty, must have quivered to the heart- 
piercing griefs which had given that worn 
look to the corners of her mouth. Her wide- 
open black eyes had a strangely fixed, sight- 
less gaze, as she paused at the turning and 
stood silent before her husband. ‘I'll 
teach you to keep me waiting in the dark, 
you pale staring fool!’ he said, advancing 
with his slow drunken step. ‘ What, you’ve 
been drinking again, have you? I'll beat you 
into your senses.’ He laid his hand with a 
tirm grip on her shoulder, turned her round, 
and pushed her slowly before him along the 
passage and through the dining- room 
door, which stood wide open on their left 
hand. 

“ There was a portrait of Janet’s mother, a 
gray-haired, dark-eyed old woman, in a neat- 
ly fluted cap, hanging over the mantel-piece. 
Surely the aged eyes take on a look of anguish 
as they see Janet—not trembling, no! it 
would be better if she trembled—standing 
stupidly unmoved in her great beauty, while 
the heavy arm is lifted to strike her. The 
blow falls—another—and another. Surely the 
mother hears that cry—‘O Robert! pity! pity!’ 
Poor gray-haired woman! Was it for this 
you suffered a mother’s pangs in your lone 
widowhood five-and-thirty years ago? Was 
it for this you kept the little worn morocco 
shoes Janet had first run in, and kissed them 
day by day when she was away from you, a 
tall girl at school? Was it for this you look- 
ed so proudly at her when she came back to 
you in her rich pale beauty, like a tall white 
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arum that had just unfolded its grand pure 
curves to the sun ?”’ 

The author’s recurrence in her latest hero- 
ine to the pale-dark beauty of her earliest 
is an interesting evidence of the persistence 
of an. ideal and the mind’s unconscious obe- 
dience to it; but Janet is of far simpler stuff 
than Gwendolen in every way, and one is 
made to feel her weaker and tenderer through 
her very largeness of physique. She is in- 
deed of a loving and forgiving sort, and there 
is something most womanly and most pitiful 
in her eagerness to forget her husband’s 
brutality as soon as the moment of it is 
past. There could be nothing more pathetic 
than her willingness to lend herself to his 
wish of burlesquing the young curate who 
is devotedly preaching and living Christian- 
ity in the town, but who has fallen under 
the drunken lawyer’s condemnation as a 
hypocrite. She gives all her cleverness to 
this miserable work with no thought but of 
pleasing the husband who beats her, and for 
the time he is pleased. But another time 
comes when she meets his fury with rebellion 
and then the end comes. 

“About eleven the party dispersed, with 
the exception of Mr. Budd, who had joined 
them after dinner, and appeared disposed to 
stay drinking a little longer. Janet began to 
hope that he would stay long enough for 
Dempster to become heavy and stupid, and 
so fall asleep downstairs, which was a rare 
but occasional ending of his nights. She 
told the servants to sit up no longer, and she 
herself undressed and went to bed, trying to 
cheat her imagination into the belief that the 
day was ended for her. But when she iay 
down, she became more intensely awake than 
ever. Everything she had taken this even- 
ing seemed only to stimulate her senses and 
her apprehensions to new vividness. Her 
heart beat violently, and she heard every 
sound in the house. At last, when it was 
twelve, she heard Mr. Budd go out; she heard 
the door slam. Dempster had not moved. 
Was he asleep? Would he forget? The min- 
utes seemed long, while, with a quickening 
pulse, she was on the stretch to catch every 
sound. ‘Janet!’ The loud jarring voice 
seemed to strike her like a hurled weapon. 
‘Janet!’ he called again, moving out of the 
dining-room to the foot of the stairs. There 
was a pause of a moment. ‘If you don’t 
come, I'll kill you.’ Another pause, and she 
heard him turn back into the dining-room.. 
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Perhaps he would kill her. Let him. Life 
was as hideous as death. For years she 
had been rushing on to some unknown but 
certain horror; and now she was close upon 
it. She was almost glad. She was in a 
state of flushed feverish defiance that 
neutralized her woman’s terrors. She heard 
his heavy step on the stairs; she saw the 
slowly advancing light. Then she saw the 
tall, massive figure and the heavy face, 
now fierce with drunken rage. He had no- 
thing but the candle in his hand. He set it 
down on the table and advanced close to, the 
bed. ‘So you think you’ll defy me, do you? 
We'll see how long that will last. Get up, 
madam; out of bed this instant! In 
the close presence of the dreadful man 
—of this huge, crushing force, armed with 
savage will—poor Janet’s desperate defiance 
all forsook her, and her terrors came back. 
Trembling she got up, and stood helpless in 
her night-dress before her husband. He 
seized her with his heavy grasp by the shoul- 
der and pushed her before him. ‘I'll cool 
your hot spirit for you! Ill teach you to 
brave me!’ Slowly he pushed her along before 
him, down stairs and through the passage, 
where a small oil-lamp was still flickering. 
What was he going to do to her? She thought 
every moment he was going to dash her be- 
fore him on the ground. But she gave no 
scream—she only trembled. He pushed her 
on to the entrance, and held her firmly in his 
grasp while he lifted the latch of the door. 
Then he opened the door a little way, 
thrust her out through it and slammed it be- 
hind her. 

“For a short space it seemed like a deliver- 
ance to Janet. The harsh northeast wind, 
that blew through her thin night-dress and 
sent her long, heavy black hair streaming, 
seemed like the breath of pity after the grasp 
of that threatening monster. But soon the 
sense of release from an overpowering terror 
gave way before the sense of the fate that 
had really come upon her. This, then, was 
what she had been travelling toward through 
her long years of misery! Not yet death. 
Oh! if she had been brave enough for it, 
death would have been better.” 


Ill 


These are dreadful things, and so squalid 
that they must shock the refined reader; 
but who that knows life can deny that they 
happen? They happen far oftener than is 
ever known, and if the veil could — be 
lifted from many marriages that show 4’ fair 
outside, what hideous things should not we 
see! It is.not ill, but it is very well to be 
confronted with the ugly realities, the 
surviving savageries, that the smug hypoc- 
risy of civilization denies; for till we recog- 
nize them we shall not abate them, or even 
try to do so. In such a scene as this we 
have no outlaw beating down the suppliant 
figure of his paramour, as in the burglar’s 
butchery of Nancy Sikes, but a man of edu- 
cation and of a certain position, wreaking 
his frenzy of drink and hate upon a woman 
not guiltless of his own vice, but utterly de- 
voted to him at her worst. Who can doubt 
as to the relative value of the pictures? As 
to the art in them respectively, we almost lose 
sight of the superiority of George Eliot’s in 
sense of her superior morality. 

This had not yet become the pure ethicism 
of her final evolution. It was not yet di- 
vorced from her strong religious tradition, 
but was still more vitally related to it; and 
when she imagined Janet Dempster redeemed 
and purified, it was through confession and 
submission to the poor man whom she has 
helped her wicked husband to deride, and 
who comes to her help first owning his own 
frailty and imperfection. There might be 
something, there might be much, to criticise 
in the conduct of the story after Janet’s re- 
pentance begins. It is difficult to keep the 
true pathos of the situation free from sen- 
timentality; but it is wrought out mainly 
with a sincerity both ethical and esthetical, 
and where it fails in either effect it is not 
through the author’s want of faith in her 
ideal or her method. No one can be held 
to stricter account than this. It is for others 
to surpass George Eliot in motive or hand- 
ling, if they can, in dealing with such a 
situation, and to bring greater right and 
clearer reason to it. I will own that I do 
not see how this could be done. 
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HE grief of the Empress Frederick 
= over her mother’s death is not easily 

assuaged, although her rally from the 
first shock has been gratifying to her friends. 
Her regular visits with her mother either in 
England or in the south of France when the 
late English Queen made her yearly stay on 
the Riviera were eagerly anticipated by both 
women, and their drives together were a daily 
spectacle. It cannot be hoped that the Em- 
press Frederick will long survive her august 
mother, her malady being of a hopeless nature 
and one for which little alleviation is possible. 
In her splendid Schloss Friedrichshof in the 
Taurus Mountains her life is slowly wearing 
away. The recent visit from her brother 
King Edward VII. was a great comfort to 
her. Between the two there has always. exist- 
ed the tenderest affection, although the Prince 
of Wales was a lad in his teens when his 
sister became the bride of the Crown-Prince 


of Prussia. The Emperor William and his 
wife are devoted watchers on the royal in- 
valid, and their frequent presence at her bed- 
side is a great satisfaction to the Dowager 
Empress. 

Filial, conjugal, and paternal devotion, in- 
deed, is a characteristic of the Emperor Wil- 
liam. It has been said of him that he has 
never merged the lover in the husband, and 
that his ardent attachment to his wife is as 
strong as when he wooed her in her father’s 
home, while for his children his affection is 
unbounded. The delightful family life of 
the imperial household is too well known in- 
deed to need comment. The Emperor is in- 
tensely proud of all of his children, whom he 
calls his “little company,” and photographs 
of them and of his wife go with him on all 
his journeys. When he returns to the palace 
after an absence from the country, or city 
even, the children expect gifts and are never 
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HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF YORK. 
Photograph by Histed, London. 


disappointed. His sons are fine, stalwart lads, 
the Crown-Prince quite a young man, and 
have been brought up like their father to ex- 
cel in all manly pursuits. 

The possibility that the Duchess of York 
with her husband, who sailed away recently 
on the royal yacht Ophir for their seven 
months’ trip to the British Dominions, may 
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visit the United States before their return 
gives a special interest to these well-known 
personalities. They expect to reach Mel- 
bourne in time to open Parliament on May 9, 
and will hardly see Canada before next Sep- 
tember or October. It is then, if at all, that 
Americans may hope for a glimpse of them. 
The family devotion and attachment that 
exist in the English royal household show no 
diminution now that the father and mother’ 
have taken their places on the throne of Eng- 
land. At a recent birthday of Princess 
Louise, the Duchess of Fife, the King and 
Queen went like any other fond parents to 
take luncheon with their daughter in honor 
of the day, at the residence in Portman 
Square of the Duke of Fife. The little 
daughters of the Duchess are great favorites 
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with their grandfather, and are much in his 
society. 

Edward R. H. Green, the only son and 
joint heir with his sister Sylvia to the many 
millions of his mother, Mrs. Hetty Green, re- 
sides in the south, whither he went some 
years ago for his health. He is president of 
the Texas Midland Railway, and is now about 
thirty-two years old, unmarried, and rated as 
the most eligible parti in the country. 
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MRS. POTTER RECITING “ CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE ” SURROUNDED BY VETERANS. 


Mrs. James Brown Potter won her first dis- 
tinction as an elocutionist. It may be imag- 
ined what special inspiration came to her 
recently in a delivery of the magnificent 
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THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS OF GERMANY. 


“Charge of the Light Brigade” when her 
hearers were the little band of veterans, sur- 
vivors of the historic Balaklava. She is still] 
noted for her charming voice. 
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H. GREEN, SON OF MRS. HETTY GREEN. 












=—~\ HE graduation exercises were 
% in progress. Elizabeth Van 
Nest heard the opening notes 
457 of the overture to “ Die Zaub- 
> erflite” as she walked down 
the long corridor toward Com- 
mencement Hall. Many of her friends and 
classmates were members of the convent or- 
chestra, and they had practised the music of 
the graduation programme until even Mo- 
zart’s melodies beat drearily against the ear. 
Elizabeth had laughed with them over the 
seemingly endless repetitions, but now the 
music took on a sudden and unexpected 
charm. Her eyes filled with tears, and the 
hand that held her essay trembled a little. 
The heavy perfume of the flowers banked 
against the stage floated out to her. In half 
an hour she would be standing there deliver- 
ing the valedictory. 

She wondered vaguely if she could do it— 
if, with this sickening sense of loneliness and 
loss strong in her, she could say to that wait- 
ing audience the farewell words that had 
come so easily to her tongue during the re- 
hearsals of the past week. She must do it, 
and do it well. It was the closing act of her 
school life, and she ought to leave as pleasant 
a memory behind her as she took away. In 
her heart she knew she would. She usually 
did things well—this calm, self - contained 
pupil of whom the nuns expected so much. 
Then, too, she reflected, Sister Estelle would 
be in the wings with her, and Sister Estelle 
would help her if she faltered: Dear Sister 
Estelle, who had never failed her from the 
day she had been brought to the convent, a 
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little child, and was given to the sweet-faced 
nun as a special charge. 

To-day they were to part, she and this wo- 
man who had been the strongest element ‘n 
her life for twelve years—guide, philosopher, 
teacher, sister, mother, all in one. After to- 
day she could call at the convent at proper 
intervals and talk to Sister Estelle—perhaps 
through the wire grating in the little recep- 
tion-room. Her heart contracted at the 
thought. She had never before rebelled 
against a rule of the great institution, but 


‘this seemed very hard. The proper intervals 


would be far between, she reflected with some 
bitterness. She was to go to Chicago the 
next day to begin the study of medicine. 
She had chosen her profession, and Sister 
Estelle had approved the choice, which was 
enough. The thinly veiled disapprobation of 
her guardian and other friends counted for 
little against that. 

She had reached the entrance to Commence- 
ment Hall, but she passed it, and, after a 
preliminary tap, entered a room a few doors 
beyond. It was empty except for a Sister, 
in her severe black garb, standing at the win- 
dow overlooking the convent garden. The 
nun did not turn. She slipped her arm 
around the girdled waist, and laid her cheek 
against the stiff white linen that covered her 
friend’s bosom. The little act meant much, 
for caresses were rare between these two, who 
understood each other so well without them. 

The young girl looked up into the nun’s 
eyes and wondered whether it was fancy or 
if the lids were a trifle reddened. She dared 
not think so, for that might mean the loss 
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of her own self-control. Sister Estelle did 
not approve of tears even when shed in such 
circumstances as these and by the pupil of 
her heart. 

“How can I get up there and read to 
them,” Elizabeth asked, “with our parting 
before me? You will help me, I know; tell 
me that I must do it, and that I shall do it 
well.” 

The nun smiled serenely. “ Assuredly you 
will do it well, my dear,” she said, almost 
lightly. “We cannot have you fail at this 
of all times. You will do justice to yourself 
and to us.” She hesitated a little. “I will 
be near you,” she added, simply. 

The repetition of the familiar assurance 
that had run like a golden thread throughout 
the years silenced them both. By a common 
impulse they turned unseeing eyes upon the 
smiling garden below, while memories rose 
before them. 

“T will be near you,” Sister Estelle had 
said to the frightened little girl when dark- 
ness fell on her first night in convent walls. 
“T will be near you,” she had repeated at the 
crisis in the long illness several years later. 
Elizabeth recalled now those nights of deli- 
rium in which the silent black-robed figure 
had remained at her bedside to do battle, the 
child thought, with the phantoms and goblins 
that filled the room. The gentle sister had 
indeed been with her in all the marked epi- 
sodes of her schoolgirl life; she was with her 
now in this last scene. They turned and 
read the same thought in each other’s eyes. 
The nun took her pupil in her arms and held 
her there. 

“ No, dear child, it is not for the last time,” 
she said, with quiet confidence. “I have been 
with you until now—I shall be with you in 
thought and spirit and heart in the years to 
come. There is nothing I can do for you 
in the big world outside, but I can think of 
you and pray for you here every day. In the 
times you need me you must come to me. 
They will be many at first, for the world will 
have unpleasant surprises for you, and you 
will turn to me, I know—my little one, my 
little girl.” 

She kissed the wet cheek upturned to her, 
and drew her pupil gently toward the door. 
A ripple of applause rolled toward them from 
the hall. The orchestra had just finished. 
They walked quickly down a side corridor 
which led to the stage wings. The fresh 
young voices of the convent quartette were 
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raised in the song chat preceded the valedic. 
tory. Elizabeth Van’ Nest smoothed her 
gloves, shook out her white plumage, and 
looked up into her friend’s face with the 
smile and assurance of her childhood days. 

“T will do my very bestest best,” she said, 
tenderly. “Could I do anything else, with 
you looking on?” 


Miss Van Nest’s fellow-students at the 
medical college did her the honor to specu- 
late about her with much interest. She was 
head and shoulders above them in her work; 
that they all felt and most of them admitted. 
It would have been difficult to do otherwise, 
with the faculty treating her as a genius 
given into their developing care. Miss Van 
Nest had chosen surgery as her life-work, 
and Dr. Lincoln, the famous consulting 
surgeon of the clinic attached to the college, 
made no secret of the fact that he regarded 
her as a phenomenon. He invariably select- 
ed her as one of his assistants in operations, 
and made curt, illuminative comments to her 
as the work progressed. He had even been 
heard to warn her not to study too hard—a 
caution rarely given by the great doctor, who 
held the days all too short for the things to 
be done in them. Notwithstanding this warn- 
ing, she continued to work eighteen hours of 
the twenty-four. There were no distractions, 
for she had few acquaintances and no in- 
timates. Several times a year she left the 
city for a few days, and it became known in 
some mysterious way that she spent them in 
a distant convent with a former teacher to 
whom she was devoted, and who continued 
to exercise great influence over her. It was 
whispered that she had been led to adopt 
surgery as a profession by the advice of this 
cloister friend. Dr. Lincoln sniffed openly 
when the surmise came to his ears. 

“She will be a surgeon because she was 
born one,” he said. “She has the brain, 
nerves, and hands for it.” He loaded her 
with work, which she cheerfully accepted, and 
boasted to his colleagues about her, predict- 
ing that she would do great things. 

She was graduated with honors which would 
have turned the head of one not so well 
poised. She did hospital work in Chicago 
for two years, and then went abroad for four 
more of supplementary training among the 
horrors of hospitals in great European cities. 
When she returned to her own country and 
established herself in New York her fame had 
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IMPULSE THEY TURNED UNSEEING EYES ON THE GARDEN BELOW. 
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preceded her. Dr. Elizabeth Van Nest 
promptly took a place in the front rank of 
her profession, and enhanced the reputation 
already acquired by a series of brilliant opera- 
tions. One of these was performed in Chi- 
cago, and while the newspapers were still full 
of the marvel of it, for the case was an un- 
usual one and the patient a woman of nation- 
al fame, the surgeon slipped away, leaving no 
address except in the patient’s home. 

“The convent again, I suppose,” Dr. ‘Lin- 
coln reflected, dryly. “ Hasn’t she got over 
that habit yet? It’s twelve years since she 
was graduated.” Then his stern eyes soften- 
ed. “If it’s a weakness,” he added, “ it’s her 
only one, and I wish she had more. She 
ought to have some strong human interest in 
her life.” For Dr. Lincoln was fond as well 
as proud of his brilliant pupil. 


Dr. Van Nest’s heart felt no such need as 
she rang the convent bell on the afternoon of 
her arrival in the city of her girlhood. She 
looked up lovingly at the cold gray walls, and 
a film came over the eyes usually keen and 
steady rather than soft. The familiar little 
portress of years ago opened the door, and her 
shy exclamation of reeognition and delight 
was music in the doctor’s ears: 

“T had no time to write to Reverend Mo- 
ther,” she explained as she entered the little 
reception-room. “I came West unexpected- 
ly, and did not know until last night that I 
would be able to leave Chicago to-day. But 
surely she will permit me to see Sister Es- 
telle without delay. Please tell her that I 
am here, Sister, and that I am—heart-hun- 
gry.” 


The portress hesitated. “I am sure you 
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may see her, Miss Van Nest—Doctor Van 
Nest, I mean. You see we know all about you, 
even here, and we rejoice in your success. 
But you must be prepared for some change 
in Sister Estelle. She—she has not been 
well.” 

Dr. Van Nest grew a little indignant. 
“ Why was I not informed?” she asked, quick- 
ly. The portress looked at her with a smile 
which deprecated the unconsciously assumed 
professional manner. 

“Tt was Sister Estelle’s own request that 
you should not know,” she said, softly. 
“You were abroad, and she feared your anx- 
iety, if you knew her condition, might inter- 
fere with your work. She believed there was 
no cause for anxiety. She knew you would 
come to see her as soon after your return to 
America as you could.” 

Dr. Van Nest became again the child of 
the convent. “ Let me see her,” she begged. 
“Let me see her at once—not behind the 
grating, but here, or in the garden, by our- 
selves. Please ask Reverend Mother.” 

The little portress departed, leaving the 
impatient visitor alone. Dr. Van Nest look- 
ed around her with a reminiscent smile. It 
was years since she Had been in this particu- 
lar wing of the great building, but nothing 
was changed. (he same high polish shone 
on the waxed floor; the same chairs stood at 
precisely the same angles in the same corners; 
the same religious pictures hung on the 
walls; the same wax flowers stood on the same 
small table. There was the desk which the 
child Elizabeth Van Nest used to approach, 
shaking in her little shoes, to be reprimanded 
for some childish mistake by the nun who sat 
there. Here at last there was a change. 
The nun was there no more. Dr. Van Nest 
recalled a line in one of Sister Estelle’s let- 
ters, sent her in Paris, 

“Our dear Sister Raymond has found her 
reward.” 

It seemed a long time that she waited. 
When at last a step came along the hall, she 
rose and went forward in her impatience. 
It was the portress, alone, but she antici- 
pated the wortls on the other’s lips. 

“T am to take you to the west parlor,” she 
said. “Sister Estelle is not well enough to 
come to you here. She will see you there 
alone.” 

Dr. Van Nest followed her guide without 
a word. She kept close beside her as they 
walked through the halls, but the nooks and 
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corridors where she had played as a child had 
now no memories for her. The gentle por- 
tress prattled on artlessly, but the visitor did 
not hear her words. Her mind was concen- 
trated on the dread of what was to come. 
She paced the west parlor in a fever of fore- 
boding. Then came a light step, slow and 
hesitating, but unmistakably the step she 
awaited, and Sister Estelle stood in the door- 
way, supported by the arm of Sister Rodri- 
guez, the convent infirmarian. The doctor 
went forward without a word, took the slen- 
der, emaciated figure in her strong arms, and 
earried it to a reclining-chair. It was a 
pathetically light burden, though Sister Rod- 
riguéz looked with deep respect at the superbly 
formed woman who bore it, and who had won 
so enviable a position in the big world that 
the knowledge of it had penetrated even to 
the convent pharmacy. She went away and 
left them together, speechless, the visitor’s 
dark head buried in Sister Estelle’s lap. 

“Oh, why—why did you not tell me?” she 
cried at last. The hand that lay on her lap 
trembled slightly. 

“Why should I, dear?” the nun asked. 
“You.could have done nothing—even you 
could have done nothing for me.” There 
was a caress as well as a compliment in the 
words. “Wéak lungs are not in your line 
of work. And I was so proud of you, so anx- 
ious for you to be the successful woman: you 
are. It is a great gift you have, my dear 
child—this ability to relieve and save. I 
could not distract you in your work, as you 
would have been distracted if you had known. 
And now I am happy, for I have been per- 
mitted to remain until you came, and to see 
you again.” 

Dr. Van Nest kissed the thin hands with- 
out speaking. Rebellion was in her heart— 
rebellion against her own helplessness in the 
face of this disaster. The hollow voice, the 
bright spots in the cheeks, the brilliant eyes 
that shone like polished agate under the band 
of linen across the brow—all these things 
testified eloquently that Sister Estelle’s “ re- 
ward ” was soon to come. 

“Can you stay here with me until I go?” 
the nun asked, almost diffidently. “They 
have told me ”—she hesitated—“ that it will 
be but a short time. Reverend Mother has 
kindly given her permission for you to stay if 
your duties will permit.” 

“T will not leave you for a moment,” said 
the other woman. She added, with an un- 
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“YOU ARE GLAD TO SEE ME—AND, YOU ARE NOT AFRAID?” 
Drawn by Bavanp Jonzs. 


controllable sob: “ What shall I do, what can 
I do, without you? All my work has been for 
you—to please you. Your letters and your 
love have made me what I am. In every 


crisis of my life you have been with me; I 
could not have met them without you. I 
have come to you always, and you have never 


failed me. How can I live on alone?” 
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The sick woman looked at her with wet 
eyes. “Listen to me, my little girl,” she 
said. “This may not be so great a separa- 
tion as you think. The memory of me will 
always be with you, and you know whether 
I shall forget you when I am with God. You 
know how I would have you act. And if you 
have sometime a peculiar, pressing need of 
me, perhaps I may be permitted to come to 
you. Our Lord may grant us this. Why 
not? When He gave you to me for all these 
years as the child of my heart.” She bent 
forward and kissed the bowed head in her lap. 
“Remember,” she said, softly. “I promise. 
If you need me, and if it is permitted me, I 
will come to you.” 


Dr. Van Nest, aged thirty-eight, stood at 
the window of her New York office and look- 
ed out at the falling snow. It was Christ- 
mas day, but the season had little holiday 
significance for the famous surgeon. She 
had worked as usual, driving in her carriage 
from hospital to private house, and carrying 
from place to place with her the constant 
thought of a white face and a pair of pained, 
appealing eyes. 

When she entered her house late in the 
evening, the smiling maid had pointed to a 
varied assortment of packages, which had not 
yet been opened. Large boxes, with the 
names of prominent florists on their covers, 
breathed sweetly of the love of friends. 
Telegrams and notes were piled high on her 
desk. She unwrapped several of the packages, 
and her lips set a little grimly over the cards 
that accompanied them. 

“From your grateful patient,” she read. 
“With the deepest appreciation of all your 
kindness,” ran another. “To the dear doctor 
to whom I owe my merry Christmas,” was the 
inscription of a third. She dropped them 
with a sigh, looked out of the window, and 
then with her characteristic walk began pa- 
cing up and down the long room, her hands 
clasped behind her, and her forehead pucker- 
ed with thought and anxiety. 

“The doctor’s worried over some case,” the 
maid reported to the cook. “I can always 
tell when she’s anxious.” 

Dr. Van Nest’s footsteps on the polished 
floor echoed rather inharmoniously in the 
large room. On the hearth a bright fire spar- 
kled, but its cheery invitation did not lure her 
from. her restless tramp. Before her there 
were always the same pale face and dark eyes 
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pathetically full of love and trust. The doc- 
tor uttered a sigh that was almost a groan 
as she. at last sank into a chair before the 
grate and looked into the glowing coals. 
They formed at once into the outlines of the 
haunting face. 

“T am going to lose that case,” she thought, 
forebodingly. “And I’m going to have a 
nervous collapse, too,” she continued, with 
grim conviction. “I never felt like this be- 
fore. I have no confidence ip myself. I am 
as nervous as an hysterical schoolgirl. And 
how she trusts me!” 

She sat brooding dully for a moment. 

“IT can’t feel as I want to about her case. Is 
there something I don’t foresee?” she went on, 
putting the situation before herself with 
rigid truthfulness. “ Lincoln agrees with me. 
So does Dr. Vandeveer. Still, I cannot help 
feeling there’s something under it all that 
none of us grasps. There is this sense of some 
unapprehended element in the case which al- 
ways comes up whenever I think of it. And 
I—am to operate on her to-morrow. She 
trusts me as if I were infallible!” 

She threw back her head with an air of 
rebellious hopelessness. Before her came the 
picture of the patient as she had looked dur- 
ing the preliminary examination of the day 
before. She had come out of the ether re- 
peating a portion of the Apostles’ Creed. 

“T believe in God, the Father Almighty,” 
she had murmured; then, suddenly, “ And 
I believe in Dr. Van Nest, too; oh, I do be- 
lieve in her. I believe in Elizabeth.” 

The consulting surgeons had smiled ir- 
resistibly ; the little incident revealed so fully 
the discussion that must have been waged in 
the patient’s home. Her friends had urged 
a man surgeon for the operation. But Dr. 
Van Nest had been conscious of an unfamil- 
iar lump in her throat. For the first time 
in her professional experience she was not 
feeling sure of herself. She wondered 
whether the patient had felt it, and whether 
these lynx-eyed male colleagues had any sus- 
picion of it. Her strong, white hands were 
as steady and as deft as ever, but she felt her 
heart sink. Was she to fail now, for the first 
time, and on this friend of her heart—this 
friend who had come, it seemed to her, to 
fill the place of Sister Estelle, dead these 
eight years? The sufferer would permit no 
one but her to operate. This life, so dear to 
her and to others, lay in her hands—and for 
the first time in her experience she shrank 
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from the responsibility. She felt suddenly 
cold, and held her hand to the blaze. It 
shook visibly. Dr. Van Nest sprang to her 
feet with an exclamation of anger. 

“ Fool that I am,” she said. “I am letting 
myself go to pieces. I shall be in fine con- 
dition for to-morrow’s work.” Her eyes filled 
with sudden, rare tears. “She is the only 
being I love,” she breathed, “ and I am going 
to lose her. First, Sister Estelle. And now 
she must go—and under my hands at that.” 

Her thoughts flew to the grave in the con- 
vent cemetery out West, marked by a simple 
pine board darkened by the storms of many 
seasons. A childlike longing for the familiar 
touch and voice; so dear in the years gone by, 
overwhelmee her. She felt like the panic- 
stricken little girl of thirty years ago—the 
child who had been calmed and cheered by a 
white hand and a soft reassuring voice. 

“*T will be near you, dear,’” repeated the 
doctor, sadly. “ If she could be near me now, 
she would pull me out of this condition ’m 
allowing myself to get into. Oh, for a mo- 
ment with her here and now!” 

She looked up almost expectantly, as if she 
had uttered the words of an incantation. 
The little clock ticked steadily on the mantel, 
the fire crackled on the hearth, and the wind 
of December sang its elfish song at the win- 
dows. That was all. 

She resolutely pulled herself together and 
rang the bell. Night had fallen, and lights 
were flashing from the windows of the neigh- 
boring houses. 

“Bring me something to eat, and then I 
am going to bed,” she said, when the maid 
appeared. “I must have a good night’s 
sleep—if I can.” , 


She seemed to have slept for a very short 
time, when she awoke with every sense alert. 
It was yet night, but through the large win- 
dows hygienically open at the, top she could see 
the pearl-gray shadows that preceded dawn. 
On the hearth the fire burned low, but each 
object in the room was distinct in the dim 
light. The clock ticked cheerily. She could 
not quite distinguish its face across the room, 
but as she strained her eyes in the effort it 
struck five. 

It was not usual for her to wake at this 
hour, but she experienced no surprise or an- 
noyance. Instead, she was conscious of a 
vague but trustful responsiveness. She let 
her eyes roam slowly around the room, and 
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smiled to herself. Fear and unrest had left 
her; she felt composed, wholly at peace. She 
threw back the covering and sat up. As she 
did so a soft hand touched her own. It. was 
years since she had felt it, but she recognized 
it at once, and without the slightest shock or- 
fear her mind adapted itself to the experi- 
ence. She turned quickly and saw Sister 
Estelle standing at the side of the bed. She 
was a little in shadow, but her tall figure in 
the sombre habit of her order was clearly de- 
fined, and under the white band across her 
brow her dark eyes shone luminously. The 
smile with which she met the doctor’s eyes 
was the old sweet smile of long ago—loving, 
reassuring, and touched now with a peace- 
ful gratitude which her first words explained. 

“You are glad to see me,” she said, quietly 
—“and you are not afraid.” 

The doctor put the hand to her lips and 
held it there. It was firm and cool, and there 
was the same velvety texture which the school- 
girl of twenty years ago had secretly admired. 
She echoed the other’s words. 

“Afraid, Sister?’ she said. “Of you? 
Never in the world. My heart is too full of 
love and gratitude.” 

She bent nearer to the other as she spoke, 
but as she did so the nun’s figure drew slight- 
ly away. The movement did not hurt her. 
She understood, and there could be no thought 
of disappointment in the presence of that 
steadfast, loving smile. She sank back on 
the pillow with a sigh of perfect content and 
happiness. 

“You have come,” she murmured. “ You 
said you would, and I have looked for you 
all these years since you left me.” 

“ You did not need me before. You thought 
you did at times,” added the nun, “but you 
did not. Could you think that I would fail 
when the hour came? You need me now, 
and I am here.” 

“Tell me of yourself,” begged the doctor. 

The Sister shook her head. “That I am 
here, through God’s mercy, tells you that all 
is well with me. I have come to tell you 
what you need to know—things that will help 
you,” she said. “ You have reached a crisis 
in your career. To-morrow will be the turn- 
ing-point. If you had failed in the case of 
your friend, you would have turned morbid 
and introspective; would have lost ‘confi- 
dence in yourself You will not fail. T 
have come to tell you so. The case is as you 
have diagnosed it, with the one additional 
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element which you have dimly felt through- 
out, but could not place. You had a sim- 
ilar éase in Paris—Madame Bertrand’s. You 
made notes of it at the time. They are in the 
lowest, left-hand drawer of your desk, hidden 
under old newspapers and clippings. They 
will give you the key to the situation.” 

Dr. Van Nest drew a long breath. “I have 
it now,” she cried. “ This is almost the same 
case. They are so rare; it is odd that I should 
have two of them in m¥ experience, but not 
as strange as that the recollection of the other 
should not have come to my tormented mind. 
I remember the other one perfectly.” 

The scientific interest of the discovery ob- 
secured for a moment the full realization of 
the strange experience through which she was 
passing. Sister Estelle resumed: 

“ The operation will be a success,” she said. 
“Your friend will regain her health. So 
sleep, dear child, and wake calm and strong 
for the work you have to do.” 

Dr. Van Nest threw out imploring hands. 
“Do not leave me yet,” she begged. “ How 
shall I know in the morning that it was not 
all a dream? How can I tell then that you 
truly came to me as you promised, and that 
it was not a phantasy of the night?’ 

Sister Estelle smiled. “To-morrow you 
will find your note-book. That will supply 
what you need. But that you may know the 
sweetness of our Lord in letting me come as 
I promised, you shall have an unmistakable 
sign that I was here. Peace be with you.” 

The clock chimed the quarter, and Dr. Van 
Nest looked wide-eyed at the place where the 
nun had been. The coals in the grate had 
turned to ashes. The gray of the eastern sky 
was quickening into light. Through the open 
windows came sounds of the awakening city, 
the blowing of distant whistles, the rumble of 
wheels borne in on the cold, bracing air of 
the day that was just born. Some were al- 
ready at their work. Dr. Van Nest closed 
her eyes, sank back among her pillows, and 
fell asleep to prepare herself for hers as she 
had been told. 

It was late when she awoke, and she had to 
dress and breakfast rapidly to keep several 
morning appointments. She was almost her- 
self—quick, alert, clear-eyed. She pushed 
resolutely into her mental background the 
memory of the night’s experience. This was 
the close of the nineteenth century, and she 
was a fin de siécle product. Visions could 
hardly be taken more seriously than to gather 
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from them such comfort as they might yield. 
She smiled and sighed at the same time as 
she entered her library at two that afternoon. 
She had to go to her friend’s house at three 
to perform the operation, but in the interval 
she would look in the old desk that held the 
accumulated notes of years and see what her 
note-book said. Her hand trembled a little 
as she unlocked the lowest left-hand drawer. 

Far back in the corner, dust-covered and 
hidden under some French journals, was the 
forgotten note-book. But this was broad 
daylight, and the life of the great city was 
going on outside of her library windows. It 
had merely been a logical trick of memory, 
she reflected, that had brought the thought of 
the book to her while she slept, and had con- 
nected it with Sister Estelle. 

She sat down and plunged into its record. 
Yes. Here was the case of Madame Ber- 
trand. She read with close attention, absorb- 
ed in the purely scientific interest of the sub- 
ject. Suddenly she gave a little gasp of satis- 
faction, and made two or three notes. Her 
dream, if a perplexing psychical freak, had 
proved a profitable aid, and it was sweet to 
have dreamed of Sister Estelle as coming to 
her in her need. M 

A wave of perfume—sweet, heavy, full of 
memories, was borne in upon her sense. She 
looked up wonderingly and inhaled it deeply. 
The air was perfumed richly with mignonette. 
There was none in the room, none on the desk, 
none in the old note-book she was reading. 
No mignonette was near her that cold De- 
cember day. 

She went to the window and leaned forth. 
The perfume failed her utterly. It did not 
come from without.. From somewhere in her 
room it rose in such a whiff as she had not 
known for years. There had been a great 
bed of it in the convent garden; it was Sister 
Estelle’s favorite flower. 

Sister Estelle’s favorite flower! 

Dr. Van Nest’s heart gave a great leap. 
The perfume was still with her and around 
her. Her nostrils and lungs were full of it— 
as full as they had been the day Sister Es- 
telle had been laid away in a grave which the 
doctor’s own hands had lined with the simple 
flower the dead nun loved. 

For one moment she was rigidly motion- 
less, her mind working, not feverishly, but 
with intense activity. It had been no dream! 
Sister Estelle had really come to her in the 
hour of her trying need, as she had promised. 
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Here was the sign which was to convince her 
how peculiar a privilege she had been accord- 
ed in that personal visit of her old convent 
guardian. It brought a certainty as great 
as Dr. Van Nest had ever known in her life. 

She rose to her feet. and stood erect, her 
eyes shining, a beaming confidence written 
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on her face. She looked at her watch. 
Quarter of three! With swift despatch she 
threw on her coat, drew on her gloves, and 
put on her hat. Then, with a quick, long 


breath, she grasped firmly her surgeon’s case, 
walked briskly to the door and flung it open. 
It closed after her with a sharp click. 





A RONDEAU 


OF PANSIES 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


Pansies for Thoughts! Ye flowers, arise, 
And in a Rondeau greet her eyes. 

Let every one, in turn, prevail, 

And each repeat its own fond tale: 

The Purple hath Love’s chosen guise; 
Devotion in the Ruby lies; 

The Golden Heart dull care defies ; 
Truth, in the White, shall never fail— 
Pansies for Thoughts! 

And this that matches midnight skies, 

Shall whisper her, with lightest sighs, 

“Remember, earthly joys are frail!” 

The Lavender—with lips all pale— 

To speak the Rondeau’s legend tries— 
“Pansies for Thoughts!” 
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ANY — ques- 
M tions are 

asked and 
much interest ex- 
pressed as to whether 
there is any chance 
that the walking 
skirts of the spring 
will be made short 
enough to clear the 
ground. Unfortu- 
nately Dame Fashion 
has not yet relented 
as to her edict that 
long skirts must be 
worn excepting for 
golf, bicycling, or 
rainy weather. The 
ordinary so-called 
walking skirt is any- 
thing but what its 
name implies, for it 
is made long enough 
to touch the ground 
in front and at the 
side, and to have a 
short train at the 
back, and the flare 
around the foot, and 
the amount of mate- 
rial at the sides. and 
hack and the pleats 
or gathers make it 


more than difficult 
to hold up. Some 
women are having 


made, quite regard- 
less of the style, a 


most sensible sort of walking skirt, and it 
may be that their example will be strong 
enough to induce others to follow it. The 
skirts are made just long enough, or just short 
enough, to speak more correctly, to clear the 
ground, and they are cut very cleverly so 
that the flare gives the appearance of length. 
There are critics who would have us believe 
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this is a dangerous 
fashion to follow on 
account of its being 
something of a re- 
turn to the old-fash- 
ioned skirts, when 
crinoline was neces- 
sary to hold them 
out. But, as has been 
said, the fashion is 
still only existent 
with a few women 
who are eminently 
practical, who con- 
tend that long skirts 
should not be worn 
by people who walk. 

The length of the 
carriage gown is 
very charming and 
graceful, while the 
long trains of the 
skirts intended for 
afternoon or evening 


wear are almost 
without exception 
becoming. A crépe 


de Chine skirt or a 
mousseline de soie 
skirt fitted close 
around the hips, 
with an exaggerated- 
ly long train, looks 
far smarter than 
the same skirt cut 
some inches shorter 
could ever hope to 
be, while tea gowns 


and ball gowns gain immensely in effect by 
being long. The new style that calls for rows 
of shirring on the upper part of the skirt and 
a very wide flounce is not becoming to every- 
body, but it can be made so if the rows of 
shirring are stitched tight to the foundation 
so that the fulness will not stand out be- 
tween the shirrs; then the rows can be ar- 
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ranged to form a point im front, with the back 
breadths gathered into a’ small space. The 
flounce can be on the bias or straight, but 
hangs much better when it is on a circular or 
bias; and trimmed with bands of velvet rib- 
bon, it will look far better if accordion-pleat- 
ed and trimmed with narrow ruchings. 
Embroidered China crépe shawls and scarfs 
are to be used a great deal this coming 


season. The fashion started in London, 
when the Queen’s death 
caused the entire country 


to go into mourning, and 
when every possible muate- 
rial into ser- 
vice, These shawls are 
many of them heirlooms, 
and exhibit the most mar- 
vellous workmanship. They 
are only used in white and 
black. They are difficult 
pieces of material to man- 
age unless ruthlessly cut 
into. When that is done, 
the shawl-shaped over-skirt 
is easily attained, with the 


was pressed 


fringe of the shawl itself 
acting as trimming; and 
then there are flounces of 


crépe de Chine on the lower 
skirt, or accordion-pleated 
flounces of tulle or chif- 
fon. The waist itself is 
made of the upper part of 
the shawl, with the fringe 
arranged in a fichu, if the 
waist is high, or as a bertha 
if it be eut low. It is a 
beautiful fabric, this Can- 
ton crépe, and lends itself 
particularly well to the soft 
graceful folds that are fash- 
ionable at present. Besides 
these shawls that are made 
up into gowns, there are any 
number of designs in bro- 
caded or embroidered crépe 
that show wonderful work- 
manship, and are to be had 
in all colors. Ivory white 
or black or a very pale blue, 
with a design outlined in 
silver or gold, makes up 
most attractively. The en- 
tire gown is not covered 
with the silver—simply dif- 
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ferent parts of it, so as to form panels or 
flounces, or to give the effect of lace embroid- 
ery. The plain crépe de Chine is still in 
style, but it is perhaps not so smart as it was, 
for it has been used for some time. 

Long coats for driving or for evening wraps 
are again among the new styles. They do not 
differ materially from the long coats and 
cloaks of the autumn and winter, but still 
have little variations. The box back is still 





Brack o1oTu Gown with stitched straps around skirt and on seams, also around 
the Eton jacket. 





Same Gown as On previous page, with jacket shown open; revers Laced with pale 
dlae cloth, waistcoat of same embroidered with black, and sewed to coat. 


in style, but is not so full as it was. The 
sleeves are smaller, but almost invariably 
have under-sleeves showing just at the wrist, 
and these under-sleeves are of colored panne 
velvet or lace. Oddly enough, while tan is 
more fashionable this year as a color than 
gray, for coats a light gray is preferred, and 
a most exquisite shade it is. Large buttons 


ornament these coats, and are made of carved 
mother-of-pearl, rhinestones, silver, gold, or 
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and 


enamel set 
very often the cost of the 


in gold; 


buttons is absurd — more 
than the cost of the entire 
coat; but, then, when these 
little accessories are fash- 
ionable, they can always 
command a high price. 
Ear-rings have come into 
fashion with a sudden rush. 
It was stated some time 
ago in the Bazar that they 
were to be fashionable 
again, but now everybody 
wears them. Oddly enough, 
the prejudice against hav- 
ing the ears pierced is 
stronger than ever, and 
even women who have had 
their ears pierced object to 
having the wires. put 
through them again; but 
the jewellers have a very 
clever fad by which the ear- 
rings are fastened to the 
ears by small gold clamps, 
and it is impossible to teli 
that the ears are not 
pierced. Fashion demands 
that the ear-rings shall fit 
close to the ears, not hang 


down, and the solitaire 
pearl or turquoise is the 
correct jewel. The tur- 


quoise must be of good size 
and surrounded with small 
diamonds. The pearl, ei- 
ther white or black, may be 
either plain or set in dia- 
monds, but the plain is pre- 
ferred. Of course there are 
many imitations worn, but 
there is no question but the 
real pearl, worn so close to 
the face, should be chosen 
in preference, as it is so 
much more becoming than the most remark- 
able imitation. Turquoise ear-rings are not 
becoming to everybody, and even now seem 
very conspicuous when worn with a street 
gown; but, then, it will take some little time 
to become accustomed to seeing ear-rings 
again, especially when worn with cloth gowns. 

Black and gray, black and gray mixtures, 
and black with a line of white are mate- 
rials to be fashionable again this season for 
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the severely plain tailor gowns that are said 
to be going out of style, but that are abso- 
lutely necessary to the comfort of any woman 
who has to go out in bad weather, or who is 
fond of walking and likes to have a short 
skirt. By short skirt is not meant a golfing 
or bicycle skirt, simply a skirt made short 
enough to clear the ground, and at the same 
time look smart and be becoming, which a 
regular golf skirt is not always. The best 
pattern for a skirt. of this kind is the nine- 
gore, which flares so much, for flare is a 
necessary part of any one of the smart cos- 
tumes of the day. The 
Eton jacket is considered a 
favorite model for this style 
of gown, as well as the 
fitted jacket waist with the 
darts well to the front, and 
which buttons down with 
plain buttons, finishing in 
a long point, is open a little 
at the throat, has a turn- 
down velvet collar, and is 
made to wear over a shirt- 
waist. These jacket waists 
are long enough in the back 
to come below the waist- 
line, and to many figures 
are in consequence more be- 
coming; but a_ well-cut 
Eton ‘gives an opportunity 
for a tremendous curve 
down from the back to the 
front which the other gar- 
ment can never possess. 
India silks in the differ- 
ent blues are perhaps the 
most effective of the season, 
but the prune and white are 
newer. There are two or 
three different designs that 
are rather’ indescribable, 
for they are mixed figures 
—white on a_ colored 
ground, or a dark color on 
a white ground. One wears 
equally well with the other, 
and they do not soil so 
quickly as might be sup- 
posed. For shopping or go- 
ing into town for a day, the 
polka-dotted silks with the 
dark or black ground are 
always in demand. They 
are expected to be made up 
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simply, but are very smart, and are in keep- 
ing with the fine shepherd-plaid checks of 
which the French are so fond. The plain 
ground with the black dot possesses the ad- 
vantage of not making one look larger, which 
the check sometimes does. These silks should 
not be trimmed with lace, but should be made 
up simply, and are like the plain tailor gowns 
intended for hard wear. Striped white and 
black silks and gray and white are attractive, 
but require to be most carefully made. These 


silks, too, are being largely used as linings 
for plain tailor gowns. 


BLack CLoTH Gown with bands on coat and shaped flounce of white cloth almost 
covered with rows of black silk braid; vest of white and gold mousseline; gold belt 
crossed at back and caught with buckle at bust. 
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Baby's press of white nainsook with hem-stitched edges Wutre natnsoux rxoo« with embroidery trimming and 
and hand-tucked yoke. tucks in hem and yoke. 





Moxntne stip for little boy; dotted percale with trim- CHILD'S WHITE NAINSOOK SLIP with insertion in hem and 
ming of cotton braid. yoke, 








Casbumere rroox for young girl; tnck- 
ed bodice and velvet yoke and belt. 


Giru's rroox of Persian pattern 
challi with velvet vest 





Cuats rexook with machine-stitching and 
shaped flounce. 


FROCKS FOR CHILDREN 


four years of age, there are smart little 

frocks this season, made abnormally 
long-waisted, of tucked muslin, with entre- 
deux of lace or embroidery. Below this long 
waist is a wide flounce that has tucks and 
insertion; the tucks go on in bayadere style 
instead of diagonally, to match the upper part 
of the skirt. There is a yoke or guimpe, 
finished around the shoulders with ruffles of 
lace or embroidery. These frocks are of fine 
Persian lawn or cambric, and may be worn 
over a colored lawn lining, or silk, if desired. 
But it is really better style to keep little chil- 
dren entirely in white. This same pattern 
of dress is used in cambries or percales, in 
light colors with white embroidery, but it 
is not so useful for general wear as the Rus- 
sian blouse suit, which is so smart for both 
boys and girls; but this unfortunately does 
not look well made in fine white material of 
any kind; it must be of heavier weight. 


Rs tiny children, girls of from two to 


Schoolgirls are having attractive frocks 
made up for the summer in the Russian blouse 
style like those for the small children, and 
also in sailor style. These are made of piqué, 
linen, galatea, or striped percales, or in serge 
or flannel. Sailor suits are more elaborate 
than they were. The skirts flare more, the 
collars have more rows of braid, and the vest 
is more elaborately embroidered. The shape 
is the same in all instances, but the original 
model is rather lost sight of in the white 
piqué and linens that have embroidered col- 
lars and embroidered vests. Fortunately the 
style is generally a becoming one, but care 
must be taken that there is not too much 
fulness at the sides of the blouse, for that 
makes a girl look absolutely shapeless. 
Khaki is used also in these suits, and is a 
good wearing material for summer. These 
frocks are suitable for girls until they are 
twelve years of age, but after that they look 
better in a more closely fitted waist. 
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NEW GOWNS PHOTOGRAPHED IN PARIS 


OST elaborate in workmanship, more 
M than in design, are the gowns which 

are being made in Paris and in the 
best New York work-rooms. The materials 
are more than ever fine and rich; even after 
that is said it is still true that the larger part 
of the expense is in the hand-work which 
enriches them. In these photographs taken in 
Paris from some of the best models the fine 
execution is shown. The one gown of white 
cloth is most simple in design, for instance, 
and all of the embroidery and appliqué work 
of the trimming is done by hand. The skirt 
is a circular one, cut with considerable flare 
and laid in a shallow pleat on each side of the 
back at the belt; these pleats, however, not 
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Hover eown of white chiffon with bodice, sleeves, and band of bise guipure edged 
with chinchilla. 





Photographs by Reutlinger, Paris. 


being tacked, but allowed to fall gracefully 
and easily. A blouse of pale shell-pink chiffon 
is worn with this, the fulness caught at the 
back and over the chest with appliquéd figures 
of cream guipure lace. A little bolero of the 
cream-white cloth is cut to a high point at the 
back and trimmed to match the skirt. The 
decoration is a broad vine of leaves and 
flowers, these being cut from pale green and 
pink panne velvet and embroidered, con- 
nected by a vine worked in silks. A belt of 
the pink panne velvet is full, and the collar 
matches. 

Another gown is of white accordion-pleat- 


‘ed chiffon, the bodice and sleeves being of a 


heavy bise guipure lace. The collar and 
sleeves and a band of the 
same heavy lace on the skirt 
are edged with a narrow 
band of chinchilla. Below 
the band on the skirt are 
wide, soft folds of the chif- 
fon over an accordion-pleat- 
ed ruffle on the under-skirt. 
Belt and collar are of white 
satin, and a long searf of 
the guipure is caught at the 
waist and hangs to the foot 
af the skirt. 

The drapery of the third 
gown shown here is its main 
feature. While giving the 
appearance of severe sim- 
plicity, it is one of the very 
beautiful gowns of the sea- 
son. The same model is 
copied with embroidery in 
silk and paillettes in Greek 
designs for more elaborate 
gowns. 


A funny-looking,  old- 
fashioned frock, which 
nevertheless is the very 


latest fashion, was trimmed 
with shirred bands of silk, 
just as the gowns were trim- 
med twenty years or so ago. 
It had a ruffle a quarter of a 
yard deep on the bottom of 
the skirt, bordered with 
bands of silk the color of the 
material, which was a sort 
or raspberry-colored crépon. 
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Wuire oLors gown with embroidery in silk and velvet. 


At the top of the ruffle was a band of silk 
with a tiny heading on each edge. Five bias 
bands of the taffeta followed after this, 
mounted by a second shirred band. The 
waist was made in precisely the same way. 
It- was slightly bloused and trimmed with 
bias bands, three, with a shirred band above. 
The collar and vest were of guipure. Two 
little revers turned away from the front just 
below the collar. The neck was finished with 
a cravat of white linen, bordered with black 
velvet. A band of velvet went around the 
straight collar. There were two little. bows 
of the same black velvet in front. 

On the Paris gowns the stitched bands 
seem to be still holding their place in the 
popular favor, in spite of predictions to the 
contrary. These folds are of cloth or satin, 
in vertical and in bayadere effects, and do 
certainly make a very smart trimming and 
at the same time one that is thoroughly 
serviceable. The new seven and nine gore 
skirts are often made with straps cover- 
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IN PARIS 833 
ing each seam, while the shaped 
flounces are covered from top to 
hem with bands. Where an effect 
of white is wanted a very good 
plan is to put these bands of a 
color on white. In a linen suit, 
for instance, if the white trim- 
ming is put on in the form of 
braid this soils long before the blue 
or green. If, however, a shaped 
flounce and collar or revers are 
used, these of white linen, and bias 
bands of the blue or green stitched 
on to show a little white between, 
the colored bands, being raised, pro- 
tect the white below from contact 
with objects which would soil it. 


YELLow o.otu Gown with original drapery caught to the 
lace bodice with a buckle and bow of velvet. 








rg 


Gor OB sioyo.ine ovat of red cloth stitched with black. 


the correct style of gown for out-door 

sports that dressmakers complain that 
women spend much more time and money on 
gowns of this sort than they do on the more 
elaborate costumes, especially at this time of 
year, when the spring styles are first brought 
out. To any one who does not thoroughly 
understand what is meant by sporting clothes, 
there would not seem to be any great differ- 
ence in the styles every season, but to the 
initiated there is all the difference in the 
world in the shape of the coat, cut of the 
skirt, and the whole style of the costume. 
Just as in the riding-habit, an inch or two 
more in the length of the coat or skirt changes 


S* much attention now is paid to having 
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it completely; so the dif- 
ference of the fiare of the 
skirt and the length of the 
coat or the size of the 
sleeve marks the change 
each season in the golf or 
bicycle costume. Golf 
skirts share the general 
tendency to flare this year, 
and are cut either gored or 
circular in shape, with an 
inverted or plain box-pleat 
at the back, the inverted, 
which has almost the effect 
of a plain back, being con- 
sidered the smartest. The 
skirts with flaps at either 
side of the front breadth 
have rather gone out of 
fashion. Fastening at one 
side is considered all suffi- 
cient, or the skirt can fast- 
en at the back just as an 
ordinary dress skirt. Rows 
of stitching make the best 
trimming, and a facing of 
the same material as the 
gown itself is the best. 
The double-faced cheviots 
are as fashionable as ever, 
as are also the lighter- 
weight materials; and this 
season a number of canvas 
skirts are being made up, 
as well as linen, piqué, and 
duck. There is a tan linen 
with a rib that looks like a 
corduroy, and that is very 
smart for a midsummer golf or bicycle suit, 
made on the same lines as the golf suits of 
cloth. The jackets are much in the same 
shape as they were, although there are not so 
many loose backs. As a rule, now coats are 
more fitted; some are quite tight-fitting, quite: 
like the jacket waists of the street gowns; 
but the favorite and best style is the reefer 
or covert-coat pattern with the fly front, not 
double-breasted. Double-breasted jackets are 
not out of style, but they are not always be- 
coming. In fact, one can have one’s choice 
this vear. Revers and collars are quite small ; 
the jacket fastens at the neck higher than it 
did. Sleeves are medium-sized, with stitch- 
ing around the wrist, or a turned-back cuff. 



















































WHAT TO 
No under-sleeves or fancy effects—these are 
quite out of style. 

Hats that are to be worn—at present felt 
hats are still the only possible hats—are ex- 
ceedingly pretty Alpines of stitched cloth or 
stitched duck, with soft crowns, quite wide 
brims, that curve up at one side just a little, 
with a pompon of some indestructible material 
that looks like a feather but will stand any 
amount of wind and weather. A fold of silk 
is all-sufficient trimming around the crown, 
and this should be in the 
same shade as the hat. The 
straw golf hats that have as 
yet made their appearance 
are a medium. between a 
sailor and an Alpine. They 
have a rather wider brim 
than the ordinary Alpine 
hat, and are of fine yellow 
straw bound with white. 
The crown may be either an 
Alpine shape or pushed in to 
look like a sailor. Around 
the crown is a twist of silk 
tied in a loop, with two ends 
at the side, and through the 
loop are drawn two quills, 
one of which is so long that 
it extends around the crown. 
This style of hat is smart, 
but not always becoming, for 
it makes the head look flat 
and broad, and, as a rule, 
when a woman wears a short 
skirt she needs some height 
in her head-gear to make the 
costume becoming. The Al- 
pine hats give this height, 
and it is contended by the 
milliners that the fancy sail- 
or hat that is to be fashion- 
able this year has some good 
points also in this respect. 
It made of fine white 
straw of a rough braid, with 
a wider brim than last year, 
and a higher crown. The 
trimming consists of a large 
rosette of white silk or chif- 
fon in front, from either 
side of which spring black 
wings. The rosette gives a 
certain amount of height, 
and the wings can be put in 
so as to add still more. This 


is 
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shaped hat is made not only in black and 
white, but in pale blue and red. It is a 
rather more elaborate style than is really cor- 
rect with a severe golf costume, but is so 
becoming that it will undoubtedly be worn 
with the smarter linen, piqué, and duck so- 
ealled golf costumes that are seen at the golf 
clubs, if not on*the links. For the present 
fad is to have gowns that will look smart un- 
der both these circumstances, and the golf 
costumes not intended to wear when playing 


ove foodassine 


Wurre riqur eo.r suit with fancy jacket over pale green silk siirt-waist; 
white-cotton braiding on pique. 
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golf are quite the smartest that women have, 
while the hats are, as described, quite fantas- 
tic in coloring, only following in outline the 
general rule of what is correct for golf. 

Golf and cycling shirt-waists do not vary 
much from the ordinary shirt - waist, but 
should always be made with large - enough 
sleeves to give full freedom to the play of the 
muscles of the arm. The armholes must be 
a good size, and there must be nothing about 
the waist that in any way confines the figure. 
Many stout women cannot wear unlined shirt- 
waists, but the lining may be cut away around 
the shoulders; and with the sleeves unlined, 
there is really not much difference. There 
are flannel shirt-waists, mohair shirt-waists, 
and the wash silks—and these last are the 
smartest of any this year, for they really do 
launder marvellousiy well, better than any 
materials that require starch. White waists 
are smarter this year than ever, as are plain 
colors, but in. the colors the stripes are con- 
sidered more novel. These stripes are in 
three or four shades of the one color, and are, 
as a rule, imported by the shirtmakers. The 
waist with the yoke in the back, a very short 
yoke on the shoulders, fulness below the yoke, 
and blousing a little at the belt in front, is 
an old pattern, but a favorite one again. 
The waists made with box-pleats, either large 
or small, are not satisfactory; for when they 
are laundered it is almost impossible to have 
the pleats ironed in the shape that they ori- 
ginally were, and it is best to have something 
that will come out of the laundry in the same 
shape it goes in. The advantage of a yoke 
in a shirt-waist is that the waist fits better. 


Gour surt of plain tan covert cloth with coat of green broadcloth with gilt-braid edge and gilt buttons, 
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The sleeves in bishop shape are quite small 
in size, and are finished at the wrist with a 
cuff intended for link buttons; these sleeves 
are the best and most comfortable. The front 
of the waist buttons with studs, which allows 
a certain individuality to be gained by the 
stud buttons that are worn. There are linen 
stocks, piqué stocks, and stocks made of wash 
silk to match the waist, with ends long enough 
to tie in front in a bow-knot with round ends, 
or in a long tie slipped through a ring. The 
latter fashion is not so trim and neat as the 
bow-knot. No fancy effects of embroidered 
muslins or lace-trimmed waists ever look well 
worn with golf or bicycle suits. They are 
just as inappropriate as a low-necked waist 
would be with a walking skirt, and will make 
the whole costume look in bad style. It is 
better to have the cheapest material, plain 
and appropriate to the use for which it is in- 
tended, than the most expensive and fantas- 
tic design. This using of silk instead of the 
other wash materials has been made possible 
by the advance in 
the manufacture of 












silks, there are so 
many of the very 
cool varieties, and 


they really seem to 
be lighter, probably 
in consequence of 
not having the 
starch that is re- 
quired for the wash 
materials. 

Last summer the 
fad for wearing rus- 











WHAT TO WEAR 
set shoes was considered to be going out, but 
this year there are a number of smart shapes 
in russet shoes, and it must be conceded that 
they look well with the summer sporting cos- 
tumes. The trouble is that they should be 
worn with stockings of the same color, of 
plaid, or of black, the last not so effective 
as either of the others. The brown cotton 
stockings lose their color so quickly when 
constantly washed that it is better to have 
lisle thread—rather an extravagance—than 
to risk the ordinary brown stockings. The 
wearing of thin stockings with heavy shoes 
has its disadvantages, but certainly the feet 
look better in the open-work or fancy stock- 
ings, and the ankles look smaller; so the fash- 
ion is likely to continue this year at all events. 
Both russet and black shoes intended for golf 
are made on much the same last as formerly 
—wide soles, low heels, and most carefully 
fitted to the feet, so that there will be perfect 
comfort, and yet at the same time some look 
of style. It is astonishing how a large and 
clumsy shoe can be made to look well on the 
foot provided it is the right shape and well 
fitted. 

Golf gloves are hard to 
find—that is, just what one 
would wish. The heavy kid, 
with the holes in the back , 
and in the palm to give ven- *< 
tilation, protect the hands 
very satisfactorily, as do 
also the gloves of wash lea- 
ther. But there are some = 
gloves made for golf or for 
driving that are of a silk mesh, looking like 
the crochet or netted work on the purses. 
These have kid palms, with holes for ventila- 
tion. They are cool, wash well, and the kid 
on the palms protects the hands very satis- 
factorily. They are expensive and hard to 
find, but are exceedingly smart for any one 
who wishes to carry out her fancy of wearing 
all white. Nothing looks better, for with a 
piqué skirt the ordinary white kid glove of 
either glacé or suéde seems out of place, 
whereas these gloves look what they were de- 
signed to look—useful, and made for a cer- 
tain purpose. The plain white chamois or 
wash leather serve the purpose when these 
special golf gloves are not to be found. 

Bieyele skirts must, of course, be shorter 
than those for golf need be; so, as a rule, it 
is necessary to have separate and distinct 
outfits for the two sports. A bicycle skirt 
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Gray cviors surt for golf with shirt of scarlet and waist- 
coat of red and white striped galatea, 


will be found very much more comfortable 
if lined with silk, that lining being cooler 
and more slippery than the plaid woollen 
reverse side of the golfing cloths. Under the 
skirt knickerbockers are, of course, indis- 
pensable, These in all seasons are better 
made of silk, lined with thin flannel for win- 
ter, if necessary, for warmth. Pongee or 
wash silk is best for summer. A less expen- 
sive material for making knickerbockers for 
summer use, however, and almost as satis- 
factory, is grass linen. Bicycling skirts of 
piqué and duck are quite practical, and in 
these days of chainless wheels may be kept 
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New courine or wheeling hat of straw with band and bow 
of straw braid. 


quite clean enough for several days’ wear. 
The white duck hats are eminently practical, 
being easily washed with the aid of a brush 
and warm water and soap. They stiffen as 
if starched when dry, and look almost as good 
as new. 

Most gorgeous and striking are the waist- 
coats and sweaters for golf wear, the former 
especially. They are knitted or made in 
cross - stitch in bright-colored wools, often 
with some silk stitches combined. The sleeves 
of the waistcoats are made of silk or satin, 
usually searlet. These are worn both with 
and without the coat. The sweaters, as a 
rule, are less brilliant in effect. They are 
only waist-length, and are closed at the shoul- 
ders with buttons and button-holes, pulling 
on over the head. 

Some of the wash gowns are extremely 
pretty, being trimmed with white and mixed 
cotton and linen braids. With a last sea- 
son’s cotton or duck gown which has shrunk 
in the laundering much may be done to make 
it of use for sporting occasions. A band may 
be inserted to lengthen it if quite too short, 
braid in a greater or less number of rows 
may be put on to cover seams or the old turn- 
ing of the hem, and sleeves may be lengthen- 
ed by the same means. 

To make a renovation of a skirt by in- 





ther pompon. 











serting trimming to length- 
en it often requires special 
care, for the grading of the 
seams may make the use of 
the hem impossible unless 
they be taken in somewhat. 
Where a skirt draws about 
the hips or abdomen, it may 
be altered at the foot, and 
lifted an inch or more at 
the waist. This necessi- 
tates the refitting of darts 
over the hips, but provides 
an extra fulness at this 
point, varying only accord- 
ing to the spring ot the 
seams. Lifting the skirt in 
this way of course will 
shorten it. If the material 
is sufficiently good to war- 
rant it, a stitched linen 


band may be introduced. 








Sportive sat of stitched duck with silk scarf and white fea- 

















BOOK II—CHAPTER VI 


CLAUDE’S MEMORIES 


23 EBORAH recovered from her 

ij afternoon over Sambo’s sick- 
bed far less rapidly than the 
small negro did from the ef- 
fects of his remarkable break- 
fm fast. In fact, three days after 
that upon which he had substituted the fly 
agaric for hoe-cake, he was running about the 
plantation as usual, only with a new and use- 
ful working knowledge concerning vermilion- 
colored fungi. With beautiful impartiality 
he sought the still-room on the afternoon of 
the first day that he left the cabin. He found 
its door locked, and presently discovered that 
Miss Deb was to be seen nowhere about the 
grounds. On making peremptory inquiries 
he was informed, much to his disgust, that 
his playfellow was ill in bed, without ama- 
nita for cause, and that he might not dream 
of such a thing as seeing: her. And there- 
upon, retiring to the still-house door-step, 
young Sambo lifted up his voice and wept, 
though he got no consolation from the process. 

Strictly speaking, Deborah was not in bed. 
She was too restless to remain long in any 
one place, but she felt no desire to leave the 
house. What care she needed, and a little 
more, was lavished on her by Madam Trevor, 
her cousins, and the slaves. Nevertheless, she 
was very wretched. She could not under- 





stand her continual weariness and her im- 
patience with the familiar scenes of every-day 
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life. She suffered inexpressibly with the 
midday heat; and shivered with cold through 
the mild nights. “ Nerves” were to her un- 
necessary and incomprehensible things, and 
her disgust with herself was none the less ex- 
asperating because it was unreasonable. Dr. 
Carroll, however, was wiser than she. A 
week after Sambo’s affair he heard of her 
condition and went out to her at‘once. His 
prescription pleased the whole family, with 
the exception, perhaps, of Sir Charles. He 
proposed taking her back with him to Anna- 
polis, to spend ten days under his own hos- 
pitable roof, with his two sisters to take care 
of her, and young Charles for company. Per- 
mission for the visit was granted on the ask- 
ing, and, upon the next afternoon, Deborah 
set out in the family coach with the doctor 
on horseback as outrider. The only regret 
that she felt on leaving was, oddly enough, 
the parting from Sir Charles. His attentions 
to her during the past week had been remark- 
ably delicate. Madam Trevor herself could 
hardly have objected to them. Through long 
hours be had sat near her while she lay upon 
a sofa, generally with Lucy or Virginia, or 
both, beside her, recounting little stories of 
his own or his comrades’ adventures; de- 
scribing London and London life; stopping 
when he saw that his voice tired her; fanning 
her, perhaps, in silence; arranging the tray 
that held her meals on the stand beside her; 
and only once in a long, long time looking 
into her wandering eyes with an expression 
that would set her to thinking of grave and 
far-off things. Thus she left the plantation, 
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feeling a new and not unpleasant regret at 
losing the companionship which had almost 
made her illness worth the having. 

Dr. Carroll’s sisters, Mistress Lettice 
and little Frances Appleby, awaited their 
guest with solicitation. The coach that held 
her arrived at their door just at tea-time, and 
Deborah was smiling with pleasure when the 
doctor lifted her out and carried her bodily 
up the walk and into the house, with St. 
Quentin on one side, his son on the other, and 
the little old maids smiling together in the 
doorway. The young lady then refused abso- 
lutely to retire, but sat up to tea, partook of 
some of Miriam Vawse’s raspberry con- 
serve, and afterwards lay upon the sofa in 
the parlor with an unexpressed hope in her 
heart that Claude might come. 

Claude was to have come. Mistress Let- 
tice, when she learned from her brother that 
their guest would arrive that afternoon, had 
sent down a polite request by young Charles 
that monsieur would honor them by his pres- 
ence in the evening. As politely de Mailly 
returned his thanks for the invitation, gave 
no definite reply, but intended to go. Upon 
that afternoon, however, the Sea-Gull had ar- 
rived after a fair voyage from Portsmouth; 
and in her came a long letter and a consign- 
ment of rents from Mailly-Nésle to his 
cousin. Many things were happening in 
France. In March war with England and 
Maria Theresa had been declared, and the 
French armies prepared for a campaign. In 
May came the astounding intelligence that, 
through the influence of la Chateauroux, who 
loved the heroic, Louis would command his 
forces in person. A week later it was under- 
stood that the favorite would follow in the 
royal train, together with the King’s staff, 
his aides, his chefs, his valet, and the im- 
pedimenta. The letter was dated May 28. 
and, as he read, Claude’s heart burned; and 
with the evening he forgot Deborah in the 
bitterness of his memories of the old life, 
and in the wretched conjectures that he made 
as to what was the French news now. Where 
was she, Marie Anne, his cousin? What 
battles had been fought over the water? Was 
the fifteenth Louis still reigning over France? 
Had not some chance shot struck him, and 
with him the third daughter of the de Maillys, 
down in all their clanging glory? Did la 
Chiateauroux never now think of him, exiled 
for her, at her very instance? Henri did not 
say. And Miriam Vawse of the Annapolis 





Inn wondered that night what news her lodger 
had received, that he should sit, stoop- 
shouldered, over the empty fireplace, and 
forget that only two blocks away, in Dr. Car- 
roll’s house, Debby Travis was vainly waiting 
for him to come to her. 

Claude did remember her next morning, 
when the sunlight gave matters a different 
aspect, and the letter had been shut away in 
his trunk. And it was with only half his 
mind on French battle-fields and a vaguely 
dreamed-of Dettingen, that he ate his Colo- 
nial breakfast; and afterwards his homesick- 
ness fled quite away as he left the ordinary 
and bent his steps leisurely northward toward 
Dr. Carroll’s -house. 

The Carrolls’ breakfast had ended some 
time ago (Claude’s Versailles habits of late 
rising were not yet broken); and Deborah, 
already bettered by the change of scene and 
atmosphere, had come down to the morning 
meal. She was now in the doctor’s study, 
leaning back in his great chair, while young 
Charles stood moodily facing the window, 
sulky because she was not yet well enough 
to bear a morning on the bay, and so obtain 
for himself a vacation on the plea of hospi- 
tality. 

“ Now I know why you won’t mind about 
me any more. Here’s your de Mailly com- 
ing up the walk. Faith, I’ll not bear it! 
You’ve grown into a fine lady, Debby, and 
are no fun nowadays. I’d as soon have Lucy 
running with me.” 

“And you, Charles, are ungentlemanly. 
If you were anything but a child I wouldn’t 
speak to you this sennight.” 

“T’m as old as you, lacking a month.” 

“ Little one would think it, then.” 

“Pardon if I intrude. I come to inquire 
after Mistress Travis’s health.” 

Claude stood smiling upon the threshold, 
for he had overheard the last words of the 
quarrel. Deborah, her white face flushing 
a little, held out her hand. As he bent over 
it she said in a much gentler tone than that 
which she had been using: “I am really 
well, only I have nerves. Charles, however, 
is using me very ill. He says that nerves 
are nonsense. Do you think so?” 

“In my country, mademoiselle, they are 
considered serious. A lady who has them 
retires to her bed and expects all her friends 
to come and amuse her till she is better. 
Charles, you are heartless.” 


Deborah looked a little: shocked at his first 
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statement and his matter-of-fact tone when 
making it; but she said nothing. Presently 
Father St. Quentin appeared at the door. 
Stopping to extend a hearty greeting to de 
Mailly, he then flung a Latin imperative at 
poor Charles, who obeyed it with the poorest 
possible grace, leaving the room alone to 
Deborah and the Count. Claude seated him- 
self near her and looked at her for a few 
seconds in silence, noting a difference in her 
general expression. She was too languid to 
be embarrassed by the pause; but, not car- 
ing to return the scrutiny, slightly turned 
her head and looked toward the windows. 

“T owe Mistress Travis an apology, do I 
not ?” 

She glanced toward him now in some sur- 
prise. “An apology? For what?” 

“ Nay, then I will not make it. I will only 
tell you that, as the preserver of a child’s 
life, I must reverence your talent, on which, 
I confess, I had looked with ill-timed disap- 
proval.” 

Deborah looked at him thoughtfully. “I 
recollect now. You were displeased to think 
that I would poison a cat. I assure you it 
was the cat saved Sambo’s life. Neither of 
them died.” 

“So Dr. Carroll told me. I have heard 
all that you did on that afternoon; and I, 
like the doctor, have not words to express 
my admiration.” 

“You are very kind. Please—do not let 
us talk of that. I came here to forget. 
Come—would you entertain me, monsieur?”’ 

“In whatever way lies in my power.” 

“ Why, then—it is done. It would give me 
infinite entertainment, monsieur, to hear of 
the life of the ladies of the French court, 
where you lived. The doctor has told me 
what a great court it is. How do the ladies 
dress; what do they eat; do they go every 
night to the Assembly? Faith, that would be 
tiresome enough, I think!” 

De Mailly laughed a little at her com- 
ment, but did not immediately comply with 
the request. Memory had come suddenly 
home to him again, but this time with a 
curious addition. Of a sudden he found 
that he could definitely imagine Deborah 
Travis as having a place in that French 
court that she spoke of. It was a cur‘ous 
notion; and he regarded her for some time 
contemplatively before he began to speak. 

“Tf you were in Versailles, Mademoiselle 
Deborah, you would doubtless be Madame.” 
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“ What! 
there ?” 

“Yes—a few. Those who cannot find a 
husband. But we are supposing that you 
would not be there unless some-grand se‘g- 
neur had married you and carried you away.” 

Deborah laughed merrily, and Claude, 
with some satisfaction, perceived that she 
had entered into his own spirit. “ Continue! 
Continue!” she cried. “I am already perish- 
ing with interest.” 

“You would dwell in an apartment in— 
let us say the Rue des Rossignols—that is 
the name of a street. Let us see. You sleep 
in a charming room hung in white brocade. 
Your dressing-room will be in pink satin, 
with the chairs in tapestry which monsieur 
would have embroidered for you—” 

“ Monsieur—a man—embroider!” 

“Oh yes. The King himself commanded 
de Gévres to teach him stitches a year ago. 
He began four siéges at once, I remember, 
and de Mouhy made an excellent bonmot 
about it. No matter. Your tapestries in 
apple green, your tables in mahogany, and 
‘your sets in ivory—or gold? Which?’ 

“Ivory, I think. Pink satin and ivory 
would be—oh, most beautiful!” she replied, 
cocking her head a little on one side. 

He nodded, appreciative of her taste. “ The 
salon—blue and gold; the dining-room in 
green; and, for monsieur’s room we will let 
it go. At nine in the morning you have 
your chocolate in bed. Half an hour later 
you rise, and your toilette ad la mode be- 
gins.” 

“Oh, what is a toilette a la mode?” 

The Count shrugged his shoulders. “ You, 
in a delightful negligee, receive in the pink 
satin boudoir, while your hair is powdered. 
Yours would never need be curled, mademoi- 


Are there no unmarried ladies 


selle. Eh bien! During the toilette you 
would have cakes and cordial, or more 
chocolate. At one o’clock you meet monsieur 


the husband and dine with him either alone 
or .at the palace. For the afternoon there 
are a thousand things. You attend a levée, 
the hunt, a salon, a thé a l’Anglaise; you 
drive, promenade in the Orangerie or a Paris 
boulevard; you visit shops; you attend a 
sale; you receive at home; or, perhaps, if 
the night is to be fatiguing, you sleep. You 
never spin, you do not knit, nor do you 
distil poisons and save lives, Mistress Deb- 
orah. At seven you sup—hardly this time 
with monsieur, who has his own engage- 
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ments. Later you attend the opera or the 
Italiens, indulge in a little supper with a 
party later, and return to Versailles shortly 
after midnight. If you are in his Majesty’s 
immediate circle you go to Choisy perhaps. 
But—that, mademoiselle, I trust, you will 
never do. Now do you think the life plea- 
sant ?”’ 

“T’m sure I cannot tell,” was the demure 
response; but the girl’s face belied her 
words. It was aglow with pleasure. “ But 
what is it that you would do, monsieur? 
How—how could you have borne it to leave 
such a life? Did you really tire of it? 
Was—” 

He rose sharply to his feet and she broke 
off at once, astonished and half frightened 
at the change in his face. “ There are many 
thorns among. the roses, mademoiselle. Life 
is not happier here than there. And some 
day—some day, perhaps—lI will tell you the 
other side of it; why—” he almost whisper- 
ed, now, for his throat was dry—“why I 
left it all.” 

“Oh, forgive me! 
pain you.” 

He looked down into the face that had 
lost all its glow of pleasure, took her slight 
hand, kissed it impetuously, and left her 
alone to think over all that had been said, to 
wonder over the uncertain promise of more, 
and to hope that he would neither forget 
nor repent. 

The little conversation had taken her 
mind away from herself and set it in a new 
and far-off channel. When Dr. Carroll 
came back from his walk to the wharves he 
found his little guest with new color in her 
face and a new animation in her air. She 
told him of de Mailly’s visit, and Carroll, 
judging its effect, resolved that the tonic 
should be administered often while his pa- 
tient remained with him. The result was 
that, in the following days, Claude de Mailly 
and Deborah were thrown constantly to- 
gether. And during their lively conversa- 
tions, or, perhaps, even more so in their de- 
sultory ones, there grew up between them 
an -intimacy more of good-fellowship than 
anything else, the spirit of which deceived 
both Claude and the doctor, though how 
much prophecy Deborah might have made 
concerning it, would be more difficult to say. 

One afternoon, a Friday, and two days be- 
fore Deborah was to return to the plantation, 
while the doctor was at his counting-rooms 
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near the wharves, and the two little sisters 
sat together spinning in the sitting-room, 
their guest, panting with the heat inside 
the house, and wishing also to escape young 
Charles, who would presently be relieved 
from his “ Horace,” sought out her largest 
hat and crept out of the house, passing down 
the street in the direction of the Vawse inn. 
“She had not seen de Mailly for nearly 
twenty-four hours, and, as a consequence, 
her day had been empty. She had small 
hopes of encountering him now, but was too 
restless to remain any longer in the room 
with the two old maids and their whirring 
wheels. She passed the quaintly gabled 
tavern, whose door, contrary to custom, was 
closed. Evidently Miriam was out. There 
was no sign of life about its windows. 
Claude himself was probably not there. Deb- 
orah walked on, disappointed, went as far 
as the court-house, and, still not wishing to 
admit to herself that she had come out 
simply with the hope of encountering de 
Mailly, turned down Green Street and fol- 
lowed it to the water’s edge. The Stewart 
cuay was deserted, and she halted there to 
look over the smooth, warm stretch of water. 
It was very still. The idle swash of the 
ripples against the pier was the only sound 
that reached her ears. The atmosphere was 
hazy with heat. It seemed as though the 
very weight and thickness of the air gradu- 
ally formed a solid arch of purple storm- 
clouds above the river to the west. Present- 
ly the sun was obscured. Still Deborah 
stood, heedlessly watching the bay, and 
breathing slowly into the stifling heat. Sud- 
denly some one appeared beside her: 

“ Mademoiselle — Mademoiselle—you will 
surely be wet.” 

Deborah turned her head toward him with 
a smile of pleasure which she would have re- 
pressed if she could. “Did you fall from 
the clouds, sir?” 

“No. I have myself been wandering by 
the water this afternoon; and for the past 
quarter of an hour I have been watching 
the gathering storm and you. Come, madem- 
oiselle, we must seek shelter—and quickly.” 

“Let us try to reach Miriam’s. We can 
run.” 

He took her arm as she spoke, and they 
started together down Hanover Street to 
Charles, which ran straight up for five 
blocks to Gloucester Street and the Vawse 
tavern. As they passed the Reynolds ordi- 
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nary a deafening clap of thunder broke over 
them. Deborah shivered, and de Mailly put 
an arm about her to help her faster on their 
way. The street was empty. The heat was 
not yet broken, and beads of perspiration 
stood on their faces as they went. A long 
hiss of lightning glided like a snake 
through the storm-cloud. The town was al- 
most dark. Deborah had begun to pant, and 
her companion could feel the beating of her 
heart shake her whole frame. 

“O’est rien, mademoiselle. Nous sommes 
presque la. L’orage sera vraiment énorme!” 
he muttered, rapidly. 

A moment more and, as a new thunder- 
clap rattled down the sky a sudden cold 
breath struck the city. With the wind which 
blew like a hurricdne down the river came 
the pelting rain’ The two reached their 
destination barely in time. Claude flung 
open the door of the tavern, and Deborah 
was blown over its threshold in a gush of 
water. 

It was with some difficulty that Claude 
shut and bolted the door in the face of the 
wind. When he turned about his compan- 
ion lay back on a wooden settle in a state of 
exhaustion. While the gale howled without 


and the thunder crashed down the heavens, * 


he lit a candle with his tinder-box, brought 
a glass of strong waters for Deborah, and 
helped her gently to a more comfortable 
chair. He took the hat from her tumbled 
hair, chafed her hands till her nails grew 
pink again, and then stood back regarding 
her anxiously. 

“Oh, I’m quite recovered. It was a long 
run. Where—where is Miriam?’ 

“Mistress Vawse? John Squire’s boy 
broke a limb falling from a roof,.and she has 
gone to attend the—what do you say /—set- 
ting of it.” 

“Then we are here quite alone?” asked 
the girl, nervously. 

“Surely Mistress Travis is not afraid with 
me?’ Claude looked at her in hurt surprise. 
“T will retire at once to my room. When the 
rain ceases—” 

Deborah laughed a little. “No, no. You 
misunderstand. I am afraid of storms. I 
should be frightened to death to be left here 
alone with—that.” 

Both listened as the long, low growl of 
thunder rolled down the sky and died away. 
It was growing darker again. A new storm 
was rising. 
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Claude, much relieved at the sincerity of 
Deborah’s tone, drew a little stool near her. 
“ May I sit here by you, then?” he asked. 

Deborah nodded and leaned back in her 
own chair. Then there fell a little silence 
on the room. The girl’s unconscious eyes 
travelled over de Mailly’s face as he sat re- 
garding the rain-splashed windows; and they 
found a new expression, a new paleness, an 
unusual soberness, upon the clear-cut fea- 
tures. Unthinkingly Deborah spoke. 

“You are changed to-day, monsieur. I 
have not seen you so before. Why are you 
melancholy ?”’ : 

He turned toward her quickly. “Yes; I 
have what we call ‘les papillons noirs’ to- 
day. In some way, Mistress Deborah, ’tis 
your fault. In these last days I have said so 
much to you of my former life, jestingly per- 
haps, and yet feeling it, that to-day it has 
brought me homesickness.” 

Before his frank look Deborah’s eyelids 
drooped, and presently, with a little hesita- 
tion, she said: “ You once told me that some 
day you would relate to me why it was that 
you left your home. Could you not—now ?” 

“Ah, no!” The exclamation was impetu- 
ous. “It is not a story for you, mademoiselle. 
An older woman might hear—but to you—” 

“Think of me as older,” she suggested, so 
quietly that his resolve was shaken. 

“It will be hard to forgive me, I think, af- 
terward,” he deprecated. 

“What shall I have to forgive? 
that ask the tale.” 

“It is a story of unfortunate love,” he said, 
regarding her narrowly. 

Her head drooped further. 
now, monsieur.” 

And so, out of an impulse which he could 
not have traced to its source, but which pro- 
ceeded from a spirit of honesty and true 
chivalry, Claude recounted, with the utmost 
gentleness and delicacy, some of the inci- 
dents which had led to his exile. He said 
just enough of his cousin to let his listener 
decide what his feeling for her had been. 
And Deborah, oddly enough, perhaps, shrank 
from no part of the recital. She forgot her- 
self, and saw through the eyes of the narra- 
tor all that he was describing. In their re- 
cent, half-serious talks on French life the 
girl had gained a remarkably clear idea of 
what that life must be, and now this story 
affected’ her very differently from what it 
would have done had it been her first glimpse 
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of another existence. It resembled one of her 
vague dreams, this sitting alone in the cloud- 
darkened room, the feeble candle mingling 
its beams with the gloomy daylight, the 
shadowy figure of the man before her, and his 
low voice carrying on its story, seeming to 
be things very far away. And the fresh 
rain pelted on the windows, while the deep 
monotone of the thunder made a fitful and 
fitting accompaniment to the narrative. 

“So, mademoiselle, it was there in the 
chapel that M. de Maurepas delivered me the 
letter from the King. Henri, madame’s bro- 
ther, was with me. I read the letter just 
there. I have forgotten if I spoke after it, 
or if either of them addressed me. Henri, I 
think, led me out and away, into the town, 
to our apartment. But next morning it was 
all very clear. Henri seemed to feel more 
than I. Later on that day I went to bid 
madame good-by. She was very gracious— 
yes, most gracious.” 

“ How could you go to see her? 
not have done so.” 

“Ah, mademoiselle, I had to see her. I 
wished to bring her away with me as my wife. 
She did not come. Non. She gave me, in- 
stead, to bring away for my memory of her— 
this.” Claude put his hand inside his vest 
and brought out two things—the long, white 
gauntlet, and a letter with the royal seal. As 
he handed the gage to Deborah, the paper 
dropped to the floor. 

While the girl looked at the glove for the 
second time, de Mailly picked up his letter 
of exile, and sat smoothing it on his knee. 
Then he asked, unthinkingly, “ This letter 
from the King—will you read it ?”’ 

She held out her hand and took the small, 
worn paper, with its red-brown seal and the 
arms of France upon it. Regarding the fine, 
crabbed writing, she said, with a faint smile, 
“T do not easily read French, monsieur.” 

“Shall I read it to you, then, as well as I 
can—in English ?” 

She nodded once more, and he, taking the 
missive from her hand, cleared his throat and 
began, with a little effort: 
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““QOwing to certain circumstances which 
of late have had the misfortune greatly to 
displease S. M., the King desires to inform 
Count Claude Vincent Armand Victor de 
Nésle de Mailly that the absence of the Count 
from the Chateau and city of Versailles 
after the noon of Friday, January the twen- 
tv-fourth, in this year of 1744, will be de- 
sirable to S. M.; and that after the first day 
of the month of March, Monsieur the Count, 
if he has not already crossed the line of the 
French kingdom, would of necessity be placed 
under the escort of one of his Majesty’s offi- 
cers. The King wishes Monsieur the Count 
a delightful journey, and— ” 

Claude’s eyes, running on before his 
tengue, suddenly realized the contents of the 
next few lines, and he suddenly stopped. 

“Go on, monsieur,” murmured Deborah, 
after an instant. 

“ Mademoiselle, I—cannot. 
thing more.” 

“Go on, monsieur,” she repeated, quietly. 

Claude passed his hand over his brow. 
Then he lifted the letter again and continued, 
—“*and begs further to add that when Mon- 
sieur shall desire to present Madame la Com- 
tesse his wife to their Majesties at Versailles, 
his return to his present abode will be most 
pleasing to Louts R.’” 

At the close of the last line Claude looked 
up apprehensively. Deborah was very white, 
and there was an unusual brightness in her 
eyes. He could not catch her glance. Her 
head drooped, and presently she covered her 
face with her hands. He sprang up. 

“ Deborah—Deborah—forget that last! I 
—<didn’t mean to read it.” 

He spoke rather incoherently. Perhaps the 
girl did not even understand him. At any 
rate, after a moment, she lifted her head with 
a dignity that Claude did not know. 

“1 thank you, Monsieur de Mailly, for tell- 
ing me the story as I asked.” There was a 
little, wretched pause, and then she added, 
more faintly: “ See, the storm is nearly over. 
I must go back now—to the doctor’s house.” 
[To be continued on April 13.] 
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taken on a melancholy air of desue- 

tude, when the annual exhibition of 
the Water Color Society gave it vitality by 
hanging five hundred contributions in its four 
galleries and corridor. It may be said of the 
show in general that it is interesting, and’ if 
it lacks many works of marked distinction, 
it has but few that are clearly at the other 
extreme. Some fifty women are among the 
contributors, and they and their paintings 
may deservedly claim first mention in a 
magazine as devoted to their best interests as 
is the Bazar. 

The south gallery always has the choicest 
examples in any exhibition at the Academy. 
Here are things by Clara McChesney, Mrs. 
Rhoda Holmes Nicholls, Fidelia Bridges, 
Agnes D. Abbatt, Mrs. K. Almond Hurlbert, 
Mrs. J. Francis Murphy, and others. Miss 
McChesney is one of the best of the women 
artists in water-colors or oils, though the lat- 
ter are more her medium. “ His First Toys,” 
one of her smaller pictures, is very good. 
One of her others is 
the same old man who 
figures in her prize 
picture at the Acad- 
emy, “ A Good Story.” 


To! old Academy of Design had already 


Fidelia Bridges’s 
“Pink Poppies” is 
one of the worthiest 
flower pieces (and 


there are many) in the 
exhibition. The whole 
color scheme is re- 
fined and soft, and the 
decorative effect is 
well secured. Mrs. 
Hurlbert’s “ Even- 
ing” is good. “ The 
Goldfish,” by Mrs. 
Nicholls; is well kept 
down with its reds. 
A woman in 4 grace- 
ful pose half reclines 
on a lounge, looking 
at the vase of gold- 
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“ HIS FIRST TOYS,’ 





BY CLARA MoCHESNEY, 


tish. It is well drawn and carefully elab- 
orated. 

There are three or four striking paintings 
by the men in this gallery. Edward H. Pott- 
hast’s “ Reverie” won the Evans prize of 
three hundred dollars. This prize is the only 
one offered, but it has no restriction except 
that it shall not fall to the same artist twice. 
Mr. Potthast’s subject is a study in values, 
and he has secured them ably and with tell- 
ing force. It carries admirably. A woman 
is seated on a veranda in the shadow, her 
white gown showing a pale blue. Near her 
the rich, warm yellow light from an open 
door streams out. Beyond the end of the 
veranda is a strip of sea, palely blue in the 
moonlight, whose subdued radiance is cool 
and pervasive. The painting is clever and 
refined rather than original or strong. 

Two other things are perhaps the best in 
the gallery for feeling and art—Albert Ster- 
ner’s portrait of a young girl in a white gown, 
and a landscape by Alexander Schilling, 
“Upland Fields.” The latter is notable for 
its breadth and atmos- 
pheric largeness and 
looseness. Sterner’s 
is elegant, painted in 
with brilliant confi- 
dence, and holds to- 
gether beautifully, 
except for too heavy 
blues and browns 
which occur in the 
background. 

Albert Herter’s 
“Gloria” is a decora- 
tive panel, the half- 
length of a young wo- 
man in profile dally- 
ing with dreamy 
roses. The sentiment 
of Herter’s things is 
generally sophisti- 
cated, and decorative 
charm their main at- 
tractiveness, although 
his painting is most 








PICTURES’ AT THE WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION 


“ GLORIA,” BY ALBERT HERTER. 





“INDIAN HARBOR AT NIGHT,” BY MATILDA BROWNE. 
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finished and substantial. The eye is de- 
cidedly too vague, which is the more remark- 
able as the rest is carried to the last degree. 
Arthur IL. Keller has a charming “ Sisters,” 
in which the man sitting on a sofa is by far 
the best part of the work. The pose and 
drawing are exceedingly veracious, and the 
brocade of the sofa is exquisitely rendered. 
Will H. Lippincott’s “ Winter” is clean and 
clever. Charles Warren Eaton’s “ Pines” is 
full of sentiment, and Horatio Walker’s 
“ Wood-cutters” is dignified and of fasci- 
nating color, though devoid of his usual 
rugged force. Morgan Mcllhenny gets a 
very rich, solid, yet atmospheric quality in 
his work, and has decided individuality. 

Schilling’s “ Hackensack Valley” is not 
comparable with his painting in the south gal- 
lery, already warmly referred to. Thomas 
Craig’s “Upland Pasture,” a well-balanced 
composition, and painted robustly, is a little 
conventional. Myra B. Spafard’s “ Petu- 
nias” are natural. Ada Howe. Kent has a 
line drawing of two children that is effective, 
and Louise Stowell’s “The Steps,” in the 
same style, is. also decoratively noticeable. 
Shurtleff’s “ Fairy. Brook” is a fine specimen 
of his sunlit woods and sylvan daintiness. 
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Rehn’s marines are beautiful. Those of 
Will S. Robinson are of the purest, most 
delicate color, and the peasants are drawn 
sympathetically and correctly; but the sea 
has not much solidity or life. His water- 
color work is markedly different from his 
oils. 

Letitia Hart has a young woman in red, as 
“October,” a case of misplaced accent. 
Serviceable as it may be for the Hart sisters 
tu employ one another as model, it is calcu- 
lated to lend a certain uniformity to their 
figure subjects, which thus depend on their 
color scheme for variety. Mrs. Scott, who 
ean do very fresh, true flowers, is best in her 
“Country Roses,” white ones in a blue and 
gray pitcher. Mrs. Nicholls has a brilliant 
bit of color in her “Cherries,” and F. 8. 
Church has a simple but straightforward 
“ Shepherdess ”. without a conceit about her. 
“The Corn-field” of Edward H. Potthast is 
interesting, and George McCord’s “ Sunset 
near Moret, France,” is strong and poetic. 

There are many other good things, and 
some paintings which grieve the lover of art. 
They are inexcusably bad, and to see them. in 
the company of their betters arouses a sense 
of indignation. 





“ PINK POPPIES,” BY FIDELIA BRIDGES. 
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BY MARGARET HAMILTON 


N important matter settled at 
the recent board meeting, at 
Washington, of the General 
Federation was the choice of 
a place for the next biennial 
meeting. The vote of the 
board, which was practically unanimous, was 
in favor of Los Angeles, California. The 
inducements presented from the far West 
were strong, but the decision will probably 
create some disappointment, as the selection 
of a less remote city was rather expected. 
Some of the prominent club-women of the 
East, commenting on the matter, express the 
feeling that California might have waited 
for another biennial meeting before receiv- 
ing the choice. Two Western sessions have 
occurred consecutively, and an Eastern place 
for the coming biennial would have better 
pleased them. California’s inducements were 
strong, however, and her invitation will be 
heartily accepted by all who can afford the 
time and money for the trip. The railroad 
rates, it has been assured, will be very low— 
#67 from New York and return, without 
sleeper or meals. The tickets will be good 
for ninety days, with stop-overs and _ choice 
of two routes. Undoubtedly a _ transconti- 
nental special will go over. The middle West 
is likely to be well represented, but a large 
contingent from the Atlantie seaboard is 
searcely to be expected. Saratoga and Atlan- 
tie City each sent strong pleas for an oppor- 
tunity to entertain the federation, but their 
turns must hold over till some future time. 
Boston, it will be recalled, also tendered an 
invitation. 

Another matter which came before the board 
was that embodied in a proposition presented 
by the State Federation of Massachusetts, 
proposing to amend the constitution by mak- 
ing the State Federations alone the members 
of the general society. It is the old story 
of reorganization in a slightly new form, and 
was offered undoubtedly as a solution of the 
color question. Some members of the board 
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the 


of order, on 
ground that the constitution of an incorpo- 
rated body must conform to its certificate of 


voted the amendment out 


incorporation, and the certificate of the Gen- 
eral Federation makes the club the basis of 
organization. It will be recalled that Mrs. 
Denison made that point in the discussion at 
Milwaukee, claiming that such discussion was 
out of order. If this point is sustained, the 
only way by which reorganization can be 
effected is by reincorporation. 

The board decided upon the appointment 
of a Reciprocity Committee, with a view to 
the establishment of a Reciprocity Bureau, 
and it also endorsed the name of Mrs. Eva P. 
Moore, of St. Louis, as commissioner from 
Missouri to the World’s Fair Exposition in 
St. Louis in 1903. 

Mrs. Lowe, who is officially on a year’s leave 
of absence, was present at the meeting, but 
not in the chair, Mrs. Denison, as acting 
president, presided. There was a nearly full 
meeting, only one or two absentees being 
counted. The chairmen of committees were 
asked to appear, and Mrs. Brockway of Brook- 
lyn, of the Art Committee, and Miss Kelly 
of New York, of the Industrial Committee, 
responded. 

UCH of interest to club-women develop- 

ed in the recent annual meeting of the 
Audubon Society of the State of New York. 
All of the speakers rejoiced in the final pas- 
sage of the Lacey bill, which being Federal, 
places birds in all the States under the super- 
vision of the Secretary of Agriculture. In 
many of the States good laws have been at- 
tempted, but because of their want of uni- 
formity they were not effective. Already the 
power of the Department of Agriculture has 
been felt, now that its influence ean operate 
in all the States. The Lacey bill prohibits the 
shipment of birds killed in violation of local 
law, thus strengthening all existing State 
laws. The State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction gave an interesting address on 
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the educational value of bird study, urging 
its wider encouragement, and claiming that 
a knowledge of nature obtained through the 
study of trees and birds was more essential 
to the real happiness of the individual than 
the store of dead languages now deemed 
necessary in our educational system. The 
efforts of club-women in many places in be- 
half .of the birds make a large sum in the 
aggregate. It will be encouraging to know 
that the continuous agitation for the last 
decade has been productive of valuable re- 
sults. One speaker referred to an experience 
in 1885, when in one afternoon’s walk in the 
shopping district of New York city he count- 
ed twenty species of native song and insect- 
eating birds on women’s hats. The only wo- 
men, he said, who were not wearing them 
were in mourning. The fact that such a 
spectacle is impossible to-day ‘is not because 
feathers for the moment are not fashionable, 
but because the restrictions placed upon their 
sale and production have turned the ingenious 
milliners into new fields. 


RS. WILLIAM G. SHAILER, presi- 

dent of the New York State Household 
Economie Association, announces the receipt 
of an invitation from President Schurman 
to hold the annual meeting of the association 
in May at Cornell. With the invitation is 
given the freedom of all the departments of 
the university necessary to make it a success. 
Professor Craig of the Agricultural College, 
under whose auspices the meeting will take 
place, also joins in the invitation, and prom- 
ises co-operation. The meeting is sure to be 
of unusual interest. Three sessions are to 
be held, and the programme, soon to be an- 
nounced, will be a fine one. Mrs. Virgil D. 
Morse, of Ithaca, is chairman of Committee 
of Arrangements. The association has 
operated whenever possible with the valuable 
work done by the College of Agriculture of 
Cornell. Mrs. Van Rensselaer, who is a mem- 
her of the association, is the editor of the 
reading course for farmers’ wives issued by 
the college, and author of one of its best 
leaflets. This is entitled “ Saving Steps,” and 
grew out of a discussion at one of the con- 
ferences, upon the enormous amount of en- 
ergy wasted in many farm-houses by needless 
steps taken in the pursuit of household work. 
Any club studying household economics will 
find this reading course of value, and clubs 
in villages cannot do a better work than to 


co- 
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introduce it among the farmers’ wives of the 
vicinity. ; 





RECENT accessory to the State associ- 

ation is the Household Economie As- 
sociation of Poughkeepsie, which was organ- 
ized last month during a visit from Mrs. 
Shailer for that purpose. Miss Myra Avery, 
county treasurer for Dutchess County, had 
been working there to arouse interest for some 
time, and the organization sprang into exist- 
ence full of activity. Men are to be members 
with women of the association, and with 
the household economic work that is to be 
taken up will go also municipal-improvement 
effort. A large number of members were in- 
cluded in the opening registration, and the 
Poughkeepsie branch is likely to become an 
important one. The day of Mrs. Shailer’s 
visit chanced to be the date of the annual 
convention of Grangers, held at that place, 
and she was able to secure an opportunity to 
speak to the eight hundred delegates from all 
over the State, men and women both, who 
were in attendance. Much interest was 
aroused, and practical steps were taken that 
will undoubtedly introduce household eco- 
nomics, as demonstrated by the State associa- 
tion, into the work of the Grangers. 


ry “Indian Day,” recently observed by the 
Seott Club of South Hartford, Michi- 
gan, is full of suggestion. The entire pro- 
gramme -was devoted to*Indian matters, even 
the roll-call being responded to by brief Ind- 
ian anecdotes. Indian songs were rendered, 
and papers pertinent to the subject were giv- 
en. These included one describing the work 
of the Women’s National Indian Rights As- 
sociation; another told of “ Our Indian Peace 
Policy under General Grant,” and others of 
“Indian Industrial Schools” and “ Indian 
Women.” Following the exercises the mem- 
bers and guests inspected a collection of Ind- 
ian work. It will be remembered that the Po- 
kagon exhibit of Indian work at the Mil- 
waukee biennial in the Art and Industrial 
Department was greatly admired, and was af- 
terward sent to Paris, where it was placed on 
exhibition beside a collection of American 
laces sent from different Indian schools. In 
this way visitors had an opportunity to com- 
pare the native Indian handiwork with the 
acquired skill in making a product of civiliza- 
tion. In the Arts and Crafts movement that 
is now prevalent, and which is particularly 
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endorsed by club-women, a field is offered in 
the encouragement of Indian industries. 
Mrs. S. W. Engle, Post-office Box 1203, Hart- 
ford, Michigan, as chairman of the auxiliary 
committees of the Woman’s National Indian 
Association, will be glad to confer with any 
club desirous of incorporating an “ Indian 
Day” in its year’s programme. 





RS. J. D.. WRIGHT, of Brooklyn, has 
| been obliged through press of other 
duties to resign the chairmanship of the Edu- 
cational Committee of the New York State 
Federation, and Mrs. John Kendall Dunn, of 
Jamaica, has been appointed in her place. 
Mrs. Dunn is’ widely known for her work in 
household economics, but her interest and 
efficiency in educational effort are also pro- 
nounced, and her services at the head of the 
committee will be valuable. The new direc- 
tory of the federation, now being compiled 
by Mrs. L. V. L. Lynch, of Syracuse, will 
soon be ready for distribution. Plans relat- 
ing to the October meeting at Buffalo are 
rapidly being formulated. The present ar- 
rangement in regard to the programme pro- 
vides for the consideration of the depart- 
ments of Libraries, Philanthropy, and Civies, 
with Art, Literature, and Music to be con- 
sidered as one. Mrs. Charles Dow, of James- 
town, is chairman of the last triple commit- 
tee, Mrs. Craigie of Brooklyn will be chair- 
man of the Library Committee, and Mrs. 
William Montgomery, of Rochester, will take 
charge of the Civics part of the programme. 
Each of the four departments will be allowed 
four hours for presentation, and the five- 
minute speech rule will be withdrawn. 
Household economics and child culture will 
not have a place on the programme. Allow- 
ance is to be made for important matters that 
develop as the meeting progresses. The idea 
of the programme-makers is, as has been said, 
to benefit by criticisms of past meetings so 
far as possible, and to make the annual con- 
vention just what the women who will par- 
ticipate in it desire, if their wishes can be 
ascertained. 


HE Indiana Union of Literary Clubs is 

what the name implies and something 
more, for it includes not only a great many 
literary clubs from all parts of the State, but 
also fifteen art clubs, the same number of 
musical clubs, a few dramatic clubs, and 
It is one of the 


several other organizations. 


WOMEN’S CLUBS 
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oldest and largest State federations in the 
country, and will hold at Evansville in May 
its twelfth annual convention. The local 
federation of Evansville will be the hostess 
of the oceasion, and will have the pleasant 
but considerable burden of entertaining 
more than four hundred guests. The Evans- 
ville federation is doing admirable work at 
present in securing more parks for the city, 
and in forming a city art association to pro- 
vide an art-museum annex to the library. 
Its president is Miss Isadore Eels; secretary, 
Mrs. Ross Roberts; treasurer, Mrs. E. J. 
Chappel. 


HE Brooklyn, New York, Ceramic So- 

ciety and the Mineral Art Club of Den- 
ver exchanged plates for the annual exhibit 
held by each club in March. The plates sent 
from the Brooklyn club had poppies painted 
upon them, and the Denver specimens were 
ornamented with violets. Both sets of plates 
will be sent later to the Buffalo Exposition, 
where they will be entered for the medal con- 
tests offered. These include a silver medal 
for the best conventional design, and one of 
bronze for the most artistic design. Both 
medals carry with them scholarships. 


HE midwinter meeting of the Minne- 

sota Federation was a large and brilliant 
gathering, counting fully five hundred we- 
men. Mrs. L. P. Williams, the president of 
the federation, presided at the handsome din- 
ner given to the members and guests follow- 
ing the business meeting. One of the speak- 
ers of the day who was listened to with the 
closest attention was Miss Margaret J. Evans, 
the second vice-president of the General Fed- 
eration. Her topic was “ Federation Prob- 
lems of the Nineteenth Century.” Two of 
the most prominent were those of reorganiza- 
tion and the admission of clubs. of col- 
ored women. Her address was conservative 
but forcible, and in her summing up she 
advised a careful study of both subjects be- 
fore an opinion should be formed, and added 
that when formed on principle it was worth 
dying for. Other speakers were Mrs. Pen- 
noyer Sherman, ex-president of the Chicago 
Woman’s Club; Mrs. W. O. Fryberger, of 
Minneapolis; Mrs. R. B. Farson, of Chi- 
cago; and Miss C. A. Beaumont, of St. Paul. 
The day closed with a handsome reception by 
the New Century Club of St. Paul to the 
State officers and their guests. 
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[ is only in the apartments of the excep- 
| tional few that windows must be arranged 

with reference to a good outlook. Un- 
less you live on a square or a park or over- 
look the river you are not apt to have a 
pleasing expanse to consider, nor need you 
study carefully the interior of your room 
as part of a general line of construction lead- 
ing up to a particular view outside, as when 
a wide window, for instance, opens directly 
on to a grove of oak-trees. Perfect freedom 


of access to windows does not have to be so 
earefully considered in your arrangement of 





WINDOW-SHELVES WITH PLANTS BETWEEN THIN SILK CURTAINS. 


things. Your windows for the most part, in 
fact, serve only a utilitarian purpose, that of 
admitting light and air. They are, with 
their hangings, really part of the general 
framing of the room, as it were, as the walls 
and the doors are—one more panel in your 
wall surface to be decorated according to 
given rules. The particular problem con- 
fronting the housekeeper, then, is a question 
of tones and lights, of agreeable shades not 
only harmonizing with the colors of the room 
and making the interior in which you are 
temporarily housed, with its surrounding 
windows and doors, one com- 
posite whole, every part 
blending and balancing 
with the other, but produ- 
cing as well a restful im- 
pression upon you when you 
look directly toward the 
light. This has been done 
in one window opening di- 
rectly on a square and built 
by a celebrated architect. 
The room is all green and a 
dull gold, the ceiling raf- 
tered and inlaid with paint- 
ed panels, taking up the 
tones of the superb tapes- 
tries hung on the walls over 





a burlaps that has been 
treated with a green and 
dull-gold wash. The win- 


dow itself is entirely filled 
with rubber-trees, but the 
frame-work and the sashes 
have been treated with the 
same gold and green which 
appear in every other part 
of the room, so that one who 
looks towards it experiences 
no shock, but is conscious 
of having had the eye led 
by agreeable gradations 
toward the highest light in 
the room. This effect could 
never have been attained 
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had the window not been 
treated with the soft tones 
prevailing in the rest of the 
room. Green alone or gold 
alone would have spoiled it, 
and the absence of the rub- 
ber-trees would have left 
you with a sense of loss, 
and possible harshness. 
The same tact has been 
shown in the treatment of 
some windows in an apart- 
ment on Fifth Avenue. 
These windows being 
the tenth floor give a view 
of a mile or more of chim- 
neys and ugly roofs, with 
a stretch of northwest sky 
An uncomfortable 
problem after much study 
has been met in this way. 


on 


beyond. 


The window-sills outside 
have been filled with rows 
of evergreens in pots, so 


that if you are standing in 
the room you see nothing 
of the ugly foreground be- 
low, with its rows and rows 
of chimneys. Curtains of a 
soft tone are hung from the 
top of the window over the 
glass of the upper sash, and 
are then made by their gathers to fall in a 
straight line across the window, a half-yard 
or more above the evergreens. In this 
way any one sitting in the room, on look- 
ing up, sees only a foreground of greens 
against the blue of a northwest sky, the 
straight line of the soft curtain forming 
part of the frame to a lovely picture. The 
tact of the hostess has thus been proved 
by her success in making her windows 
agreeable both to those who stand and to 
those who sit in her drawing-rooms. 

For the most part, however, in apartments 
as well as in the houses of town, the question 
of your neighbors, and not of a stretch of 
green or an expanse of blue, is paramount— 
your neighbors across a narrow street with 
their windows looking directly, into yours; 
or your neighbors who have painted their 
bricks an ugly red, throwing hideous colors 
into your room; or your neighbors who afflict 
you with a glare, or who bother you with a 
shadow, or who in an apartment-house can 


almost shake hands with you across a narrow 
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SHEER SOFT SILK CURTAINS FOR PRIVACY. 


ventilating shaft. You can seldom, in fact, 
get away from your opposite neighbor in a 
town, and the color of his outside walls’ is 
your problem rather than his. Thus, in one 
instance, when it was desired to put a 
leaded window in a particular room, the glass 
which was chosen for its lovely tone at the 
shop was absolutely out of the question in 
the room. Held against the light, the red 
of the opposite wall was found to alter the 
tone of the glass; making it to a sensitive 
eye an impossibility. 

Again, to those who love the sky and who 
want it in their rooms, and yet who must 
shut out the eye of the passer-by below, the 
arrangement of the curtains becomes a serious 
question. Not only their texture and their 
colors, but the lines in which they are made 
to fall, become questions of importance. 
Thus in many New York windows you will 
see the thin soft ruffled curtains crossed and 
looped back just below the top of the lower 
sash. This gives the inmate an opportunity 
to look out in the street while still protect- 
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ing the eye from the unpleasant reflections 
of opposite houses. When, however, in an 
apartment on an upper floor, a glimpse of 
the sky, instead of an opposite wall, is pos- 
sible, these curtains should be looped higher 
up, in an angle made by the upper frame in 
fact. The lower part of the window can then 
be filled with plants, but the sky in all its 
beauty may be freely shown. 

The height of a window from the street 
assumes, therefore, a certain importance 
when you are considering its arrangement. 
In a house, of course, all the windows should 
present from the street the same general ap- 
pearance; but obviously in an apartment 
this is an impossibility. Sometimes you do 
not want to look like your neighbors! A 
certain interest, too, is lent to the exterior 
of an apartment-house by the individuality 
of the windows, the touch of red in one, and 
of yellow in another, or the cheerful tap of 
a growing leaf against the window-pane of a 
third. 

The look of a window from the pavement 
should never be neglected, and unless you 
study the question from the outside as well 
as from the inside of your room, ‘you are not 
apt to make your windows a success. Win- 
dows have often been likened to the eyes of a 

















WINDOW PAINTED WITH BULL’S-EYES. 
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house, but they are something more than 
that to me. I never escape the feeling of the 
face behind the pane. It is easy, too, after 
a little, to know just what kind of a face is 
there, whether it belongs to a dainty person- 
age, or to one who has only hung up a cur- 
tain in order that she may do what she 
chooses behind it—peep out at you unob- 
served if she wants, or be untidy without be- 
traying herself! A sheer soft silk or a silko- 
lene will give you perfect protection from the 
passer-by, serving you as well as any lace 
eurtain falling straight. It has many ad- 
vantages. You can dress your window with 
thin curtains to look well from the outside, 
draping them prettily, tying them with a 
ribbon, looping them high or low, getting 
just the lines you want, so that a pleasing 
impression is made upon the outsider below. 
Between these thin curtains and the room 
a soft transparent silk or silkolene not only 
gives you privacy, but does so gracefully, as 
it were, without putting the affront of too 
obvious a protection between you and the 
passer-by. It allows the light to come 
through, and you to look out, and it adds to 
your room certain tones impossible without 
it. The color chosen must depend upon those 
in the room. Red is always a little theatric, 
rose tones are becoming, and the yellows 
cheerful in all weathers! But the material 
used must be sheer and soft so that the cur- 
tain does not present the impression of a 
flat surface between you and the light, but 
permits the outline and quality of the thin 
muslin curtain to be visible, the thin curtain 
remaining what it was originally designed to 
be, part of the general line of construction. 
This fashion is strongly recommended to 
those who want a view of the sky, as well as 
soft and agreeable lights, and who are afflicted 
by the windows of their opposite neighbors. 
Sash-curtains which cover only the lower part 
of a window are ‘never seen to-day, happily 
enough, since few things are so ugly; but this 
arrangement of soft silk over a muslin or 
lace curtain gives quite as much protection 
without afflicting the eye. 

The cost of the silk must vary with the 
quality, but silkolene when good in tone 
answers every purpose. I used a yellow silko- 
lene costing only ten cents a yard in a 
corner window with the summer and autumn 
sun burning into it, and hardly knew whether 
it had faded or not at the end of several 
months, so perfectly had it lasted. 
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White muslin curtains 
are never agreeable in strong 
sunlight unless softened by 
one of these thin over-cur- 
tains, but the market is full 
of cream tones, yellows, and 
soft shades. When one does 
not want the silk curtain, 
therefore, good effects may 
be attained without them. 
China silks are most satis- 
factory, and can be washed 
with impunity. In win- 
dows with leaded panes, or 
in those filled with plants, or 
where a question of breaking 
up of sharp lines is alone 
considered, these China silk 
curtains of white, green, yel- 
low, or pink can be hung 
with a deep valance running 
across the top of the win- 
dow, and two straight pieces 
falling from underneath, one 
on either side. One gets a 
good outline in this way, 
and with one fern or small 
rubber-tree in a brass pot 
set on the sill one is able 
perfect privacy 
until the lamps are lit at 
night. 

There is nothing like soft yellow in a win- 
dow. It always suggests sunlight even on 
the gloomiest day. A celebrated wit making 
a tour of a lady’s apartment and coming 
upon a bath-room in which there was a win- 
dow with yellow panes, said: “ I see you bathe 
in sunshine!” In dark bed-rooms, therefore, 
or in those opening on shafts, or in windows 
only a few feet away from an opposite wall, 
yellow is strongly urged. When this cannot 
be done with drapery, or when windows with 
leaded panes of yellow glass are not possible, 
resort may be had to varnish, mixed with a 
little raw sienna or the Venetian pink which 
gives a yellow. I know one window coming 
against a house some twelve feet away, which 
when so treated gave perfect privacy to the 
occupant of the room, besides adding an 
agreeable light. Even at night the window 
was opaque. Another window, shown in the 
illustration, has been treated along these 
lines, but with more elaboration of design. 
The lower half has been painted in bull’s-eyes, 
while the lower panes of the upper sash have 
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a row of flowers. The coat of arms of one 
branch of the family has been painted in. 
The window has been shown here without 
drapery in order that the best light might fall 
on it. 

The cost of materials for treating windows 
with plain bull’s-eyes is small, amounting to 
seventy-six cents. These include one tube of 
Italian pink, one of black paint, a paint-brush, 
a bottle of turpentine, and a bottle of varnish. 
The black oil paint may be mixed with a little 
shellac, varnish, or Japan dryer, for the lead- 
ing, which should show lines about one- 
eighth to one-quarter of an inch in width. 
Cloud in between with varnish, mixed with a 
little sienna or green. The effect of these 
windows is altogether delightful, every oppor- 
tunity. for ingenuity being seized. Some- 
times the flowers painted are delicate in tone 
and again they are large and decorative in 
character. Some young artists in New York 
have decorated in this way windows overlook- 
ing an ugly car-shed, so studying their colors 
that an effect of soft skies is given. 
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<7 E have all become members of 
, dp the International Institute of 
»” Psychology. Everybody in 
Paris is talking about it. I 
don’t say that everybody has 
committed himself to it. Prob- 
ably for many years to come still, the attitude 
of the masses towards such things will be very 
much such as mine was some years ago, when 
I heard an Irish girl who lived in the oldest 
castle in Ireland, speaking of ghosts. 
“Ghosts?” she said. “I’ve been brought up 
with them! Ghosts and rats!” I remember 
the two struck me as being equally unplea- 
sant; and I faney that would have been the 
instinctive attitude of most people at that 
time, with a general distrust of psychic phe- 
nomena thrown in. 

To see how the point of view has changed 
among those who follow the movement of 
thought, at least, you would only have needed 
to go to the opening lecture of the Psycholo- 
gical Institute. The subject was “ The Opin- 
ions of a Profane,” given by Professor Du- 
claux, the director of the Pasteur Institute. 
In the large hall packed with people I dis- 
tinguished the ambassadors of the United 
States and Russia, the minister of Hol- 
land, Prince Henri d’Orléans, the Duc and 
Duchesse de Rohan, Princess Galitzine, the 
Baronne Gustave de Rothschild, M. Sully 
Prudhomme of the Académie Francaise, M. 
Ribot of the Institute, M. and Mme. Flam- 
marion, the well-known Protestant pastor M. 
de Coppet, and the well-known Catholic pro- 
fessor, the Abbé Bulliot; to speak of every 
one there, in short, would mean a list of near- 
ly every one prominent in Paris. It seemed 
to me one of the most significant facts of our 
time that such a subject could call forth such 
an audience. 

M. Duclaux’s lecture should have been 
heard by all the world, for for the first time, 
possibly, psychical phenomena were treated 
publicly in terms of the rest of our know- 
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ledge. The exact logic of the scientist gave 
the subject its present relation to other 
sciences, which at the same time in that clear 
light which is as the habitual atmosphere of 
the French mind, it assumed a breadth and 
largeness which gave it infinite possibilities 
for the future. I have never known anything 
quite like the impression you got from M. 
Duclaux’s talk. It was as though the subject 
were held up before you in the prehensile 
fibres of some brain, which was looking it 
through and through without any obstructing 
veil of matter. 

The Institute of Psychology proposes to 
place all psychic phenomena under the same 
laws which govern other scientific phenomena, 
and especially to become a centre for experi- 
ments where the savants of the entire world 
may find laboratories in which they can apply 
their discoveries for the good of humanity. 

This short résumé of this delightful lecture 
only gives what must to every thoughtful 
person be the key-note of the whole psychical 
question. How can psychical phenomena be 
put upon the same basis as other scientific 
phenomena when the only medium for receiv- 
ing them is the impressionable, easily sug- 
gestionable human brain ? 

How indeed? This is what the next lecture 
of the course answered. It was by Professor 
Dussaud on the senses. Like M. Duclaux, 
he began with first principles. What is sense ? 
he asked. Sense means simply a perception 
of vibration. Originally there was only one 
sense. Only through a long process of evo- 
lution did this become differentiated into 
five. Through the principle of the conserva- 
tion of the forces we find that each of these 
five means an interchangeable vibration, call- 
ed sight, or hearing, or smell, and so on, ac- 
cording as it is received by the eye, the ear, 
or the nose. Putting this theory into prac- 
tical application, M. Dvssaud had been able 
to make the blind see and the deaf hear. 
For inversely, if by any means vibrations 
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corresponding to those made naturally can be 
made artificially and transmitted by other 
means than the ordinary organs of sense to 
the brain, the same impressions must be re- 
ceived as those it gets from natural means. 

If this sounds obscure only imagine your- 
self for a moment looking at the three won- 
derful instruments we were then shown. One 
was an apparatus by which the deaf had heard. 
By mechanical means M. Dussaud had suc- 
ceeded in producing the exact vibrations of 
the “ Marseillaise,” which were transmitted 
to the brain by an apparatus attached to the 
head, independently of the ears. He showed 
us the photograph of a deaf boy “before” 
and “after,” with his habitually sad, gloomy 
seowl before the miracle, with the most won- 
derful, transfigured expression I have ever 
seen on a human face as the strains of music 
first penetrated to his imprisoned mind. An- 
other instrument had made the blind see. 
For when a bird flies in the air we do not 
actually see a bird; we get a perception of a 
vibration. This incomprehensible little ma- 
chine produced the vibrations of a bird as it 
flies. A blind person by putting his thumb 
on it actually saw the bird. A third instru- 
ment showed that by means of electricity 
sound waves could be collected in one room, 
carried to another, and exactly reproduced. 
This, of course, is the principle of the phono- 
graph, except that in the latter case you speak 
into the instrument. Let me say, in passing, 
that the Shah of Persia bought one of these 
at the Exposition, to be set up in distant 
rooms from his own in his palace. Luckily 
for the heads of some hundred or so of Per- 
sian subjects, it was lost at sea. 

What have all these to do with psychic phe- 
nomena, you ask. Just this—if the phe- 
nomena are objective—that is, if they are 
in no way illusions of the human brain, some 
or other of these instruments will be 
able to register them. Do not ask me to go 
into the details of all this at this stage. 
Ghosts are something with which I have not 
even a bowing acquaintance at present. 
I once 
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attended a spiritualistic seance in 
Paris, and saw some curious things which 
I depend upon psychology to explain for me 
before the new century is much older, but I 
did not feel at all sure that they were caused 
by celestial visitors. 


It is evident, . however, 
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that if the voices heard on these occasions 
come from spirits, or if it is a ghost who 
shakes the tambourine, and this is not a delu- 
sion, it will all be registered. Also there is 
some wonderful sort of cinematograph ar- 
rangement by which the spirits can be photo- 
graphed. 

The psychical society means to concern it- 
self much less with the supernatural part of 
all this, I should judge, than with such psy- 
chical phenomena as can actually be used for 
the good of humanity, and can contribute to 
the progress of the human mind. The In- 
stitute is composed of the .most famous psy- 
chical students from the entire world, and its 
opening and this course of lectures seem to 
me the most important and interesting things 
that I know of just now going on anywhere. 

In other ways Paris is amusing itself after 
its own fashion. The latest thing I have 
heard of is a Quo Vadis ball, where every 
one personated some character from Quo 
Vadis. Another amusing affair is a “ Re- 
view,” in which every one is dressed to repre- 
sent a Lalique jewel. “ Astarte” has been 
given at the Opéra, and is pronounced tire- 
some beyond anything which has been brought 
out yet at the Grand Opéra; it does not 
even go with being pronounced by the critics 
frightfully improper. We went to the Dés- 
chanel wedding, and stood by the door just as 
the bride was trying to make her difficult way 
through the pushing, seething crowd—of her 
husband’s electors, no doubt, for it was safe to 
suppose that at least half of the five thousand 
people who crowded about the old church of 
St. Germain des Prés (no one was admitted 
there without an invitation) were the support- 
ers of the President of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. I admired the charming, half gamin 
sort of fashion with which the young girl, 
Mlle. Germaine Brice, supported the ordeal. 
She smiled good-naturedly,even laughed gayly 
once or twice—in short, looked like a mistress 
quite to the manner born for the delightful 
old palace over which she will soon preside. 

Dropping in at Rodin’s studio a few days 
ago, I found the great sculptor just finishing 
a lovely head for the Museum of Philadelphia. 
I asked him how he went to work to make 
a bust, and how he got expression. Expres- 
sion lay in outlines, in the mass, he answered 
me. The features came afterwards. 
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NEW BATHING COSTUMES 
Ts pattern for woman’s bathing cos- 


tume shown herewith consists of one- 

half of front of blouse, one-half of back 
of same, one-half of upper and one-half of 
lower collars, one single-piece sleeve, one band 
for same, one-half of necessary belts, one-half 
of front gore or breadth, one side gore, and 
one back breadth, marked to show position 
for folding or creasing the double Watteau 
pleat in the back, together with one-half of 
the full knickerbockers. 

The blouse is made with slightly full front, 
and is eut quite long, in order that where 
desired the lower edge may be finished with 
a casing, through which elastic is inserted. 
The back and front of the blouse are marked 
to show where the fulness is to be gathered 
if a firm belt is to be joined on. Usually it is 
best to finish in this way, and with buttons 
placed at intervals to which the belt of skirt 
may be fastened. 

The skirt may be made to fasten at the left 
side of front or at right side of the back, but 
the latter is the better way in which to close 
it. A wide fly should 
be set on at the plack- 
et, which may be 
closed by buttons and 
button - holes, or by 
narrow ribbons that 
tie on the wrong side. 
The Watteau pleat is 
an especially desirable 
feature for bathing 
skirts, as it gives a de- 
cided appearance of 
slenderness to even 
stout figures. 

The knickerbockers 
accompanying this 
pattern are made with 
an ample spring, and 
are roomy but not 
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bulky at the knees. 
They are shaped to fit 
the hips by means of 
darts, and show the 
merest suggestion of 
-em~ gathering into the 
waistband. They open 
at the left side, and 
should be finished © 
around the knee with 
a casing and a draw- 
string, or elastic. The 
upper edge of the 
knickerbockers should 
be finished with belt, 
having button-holes 
placed at regular in- 
tervals, by which the garment may be secured 
to the waist. 

The sleeves of the blouse are in single piece, 
banded at the lower edge. The gathers 
should be distributed evenly between the 
rotches marked. Two deep collars complete 
the garment. Patterns for. both of these are 
included in the full suit pattern. If 
for any reason one collar only be desired, the 
lower form should be retained, as the very 
broad collar effect is to be preferred in all 
eases. The collars should not be lined, but 
may be greatly elaborated, where purse and 
taste admit of it, by the addition of fancy 
braid or appliqué embroidered figures. 

To make this suit 
for a figure of medium 
size will require 9 
yards of flannel 27 
inches wide, together 
with % yard of con- 
trasting flannel for 
under-collar. The pat- 
tern allows for four- 
inch hem. 

Practically the same 
directions apply for 
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CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


the making of the 
child’s bathing  cos- 
tume No. 376, which 
consists of one-half of 
front of blouse, 
half of back of 
one-half of 
lar, one 
sleeve and 
shield form, 
of front breadth of 
skirt, and one. side 
form of same, and one- 
half of 
knickerbockers. 

The skirt is to be 
closed in the centre of 
the back, exactly 
tween the two 
pleats shown in the 
illustration and mark- 
ed for folding on the 
pattern. 

To make the suit for 
little girl of ten years 
will require 6% yards 
of flannel of the usual 
width. 

Quite the most satis- 
factory for 
bathing are 
flannel, outing flannel, 
galatea, farmer’s satin 
(heavy weight), or brill- 
iantine. Annually 
appear numerous 
additions to these 
standard both 
in silk cheviot 
weaves, few of 
these perma- 
nent and the 
best and most 
conservative women 
continue to prefer the tried and proved goods. 
Whatever the material chosen, it should be 
shrunk well before making up, and even after 
this treatment the garment should be made 
amply large, as it will surely shrink a little 
more with each plunge in the sea. If wool 
trimming be employed, this too should be 
shrunk; or it may be set upon the garment 
very full, so that in the shrinking that will 
follo: its first wetting it will not pucker the 
under material. Generally speaking, cotton 
wash braids are more satisfactory than those 
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WOMEN’S BATHING COSTUME. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 877. 
Price, 50 cents. 
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CHILD'S BATHING COSTUME. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 3876. 
Price, 35 cents. 


of wool for trimming bathing suits, whether 
the latter be of wool or of cotton. 

A loose tension should also be provided in 
the machine-sewing, else the cotton thread 
used may shrink later and pucker the seams 
or hems. The inside seams of a bathing 
suit should be bound with silk tape, set on 
slightly full, and the edge of the hem, similar- 
ly bound, should be turned up in a single fold 
and stitched. Waistbands should be made 
large, also those around arm and knee, or 
preferably elastic drawstrings may be used. 
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Men Taking Women’s Places 

WO items of special interest to the wo- 

3 man who is interested in the household- 

service problem have recently appeared 

in the news. One of them is that Japanese 

immigration is increasing at an unheard-of 

rate, and that the little brown men are being 

employed extensively in the West as general 

house-workers. It is said that some have even 
been introduced in New York. 

The other story runs that Alice Stone 
Blackwell and other Boston suffragists have 
found the solution of the domestic-service 
riddle in the employment of Armenian men. 
These Armenians are some of the Christians 
who fled to escape massacre at the hafds of 
the Turks. House-work was the only em- 
ployment which the Boston women, whose 
protégés they were, could find for them; but 
they have proved so adaptable, so docile and 
obedient in the kitchen, that the housewives 
of Boston are being urged to go in for Ar- 
menian house-workers altogether. 

This is all very well from the point of view 
of milady who can hire servants, but how 
about the other women? Supposing that al! 
over the land Miss Blackwell’s example pre- 
vails, what is to become of the million or two 
of “hired girls”? The wage-earning woman 
seems to be in danger of being ground to 
death between two millstones. There is good 
reason to believe that she is losing her foot- 
hold in business pursuits, and there are in- 
dications of a reaction against her employ- 
ment in trades in which men predominate. 
Men have already driven her out of many 
branches of the ready-made clothing and oth- 
er sewing trades. Now if her traditional 
refuge in household service is to be usurped 
by map, what is to become of her? 

Experience points to the fact that the sort 
of man who takes to house-work, barring pro- 
fessional cooks, is not a very desirable in- 
dividual in other ways. Certainly on sixteen 
dollars a month and his keep as a house- 
worker he will hardly make a good provider 
for a family. 

If this sort of solution of women’s prob- 
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lems grows popular, the superfluous woman 
promises to keep us awake nights trying to 
find a place for her. Or are we to have a 
woman-tramp problem as well as a man- 
tramp problem? The tramp usually begins 
as a person out of work. 


Women in Agriculture 
T has long been a reproach to Europe, in 
American minds, that women are there em- 

ployed in agricultural labor. There is no 
deubt that the sight of a woman harnessed io 
a cart is a degrading one, and it is to be 
hoped that the heavier agricultural work on 
this side the water will always be left to men; 
yet there are signs that the American woman 
is beginning to turn her attention to agri- 
culture as a pursuit, and will probably do so 
more and more. Many women have taken 
homesteads in the West, notably in the set- 
tling of Oklahoma; many others last year, in 
Kansas and Nebraska, were willing to go into 
the fields as paid hands to help the farmers 
in harvesting when the scareity of labor im- 
perilled the crops; and poultry-farming, bee- 
keeping, and such agricultural adjuncts are 
more and more profitable for feminine work- 
ers. 

In recent discussion of agricultural prob- 
lems, the value of woman’s help is fully recog- 
nized. The sugar-beet industry needs a large 
extra number of workers at the time of thin- 
ning and weeding the crop. The Michigan 
beet-growers employ women largely for this, 
and pay high wages. In Nebraska whole 
families, women and all, work in the beet- 
fields, and one household has been known to 
earn $160 a month in this way. In making 
small farms pay, women make a good record. 
In New York, near Lake Champlain, a “ duck 
and bee ranch” of three acres is reported to 
produce yearly two and a half tons of honey, 
fifteen hundred ducks, and a great quantity 
of fruit under the skilful management of a 
young woman, who had to give up a sten- 
ographer’s position in the city on account of 
ill-health, and took up agriculture on the 
home farm, with these results. That eminently 

















practical worker, Booker T. Washington, 
teaches the women scholars at Tuskegee 
scientific poultry - raising and bee - keeping, 
floriculture, landscape gardening, and butter 
and cheese making; and he has also organized 
the Woman’s Barn-yard Auxiliary Society, 
which flourishes in several States and has a 
membership of twenty-five hundred women. 
These women in some cases have gained 
twenty-five per cent. on their capital, which 
was necessarily very smal] at first. 

A recent Italian writer appeals to his coun- 
trywomen to take up agriculture, and in- 
stances beet-growing, poultry-keeping, and 
silkworm-rearing as branches in especial need 
of trained woman labor. He desires the wo- 
men of the upper classes to interest them- 
selves in agricultural affairs quite as much 
as the lower. Certainly as modern farming 
becomes more scientific and intensive, there 
would seem to be a field opening for women 
everywhere which would repay thorough train- 
ing and earnest work. The country girl who 
crowds to the cities may in the future stay 
at home and earn a better living instead. 
“There is no stupid work; there are only 
stupid workers,” says the French proverb; 
and the woman ‘farmer who, after trying 
both, asserted lately that “there are an in- 
dependence and a scope about this out-door 
life beside which an office position seems very 
tame,” shows the spirit with which the mod- 
ern American woman enters upon farming 
possibilities. 


Women and Cards 

HERE is the whist-playing woman? A 

few short years ago she pervaded the 
land. Whist classes, whist clubs, whist tour- 
naments, were as the sands of the sea. Every 
other woman one met was studying away at 
Fisher Ames and American Leads, and was 
nervously anxious lest she should play a 
hair’s-breadth outside of rule. The innate 
serious-mindedness of even frivolous women 
was shown by their earnest following of this 
rigid cult. Whist became an education, a 
pursuit, a strenuous study rather than an 
amusement; and those who wished to play 
ecards simply for pleasure were hopelessly out 
of fashion. 

Perhaps it is the inevitable reaction against 
this strenuous and serious attitude that has 
led to the wane of whist. “ Bridge” has 
overthrown its proud pre-eminence, and 
euchre and 


“hearts” flourish on its ruins. 
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In vain the seattered phalanx of whist strives 
to reform again; the deserters are too many. 
Conversation buzzes once more around the 
ecard table as in the old days of “ bumble- 
puppy ” whist before the expert arose in the 
land. The overstrained cord has snapped; 
and the majority of women are glad of the 
chance to play without a book of rules in 
their laps and the fear of a partner’s accusing 
frown before their eyes. 

The evidence of this present-day departure 
into lighter games is found in the demand 
reported by the department stores for card 
tables, prizes, etc. One manager is reported 
as having gotten in twelve hundred dozen 
euchre tables in one lot, to supply the call for 
them by women customers. Card - party 
prizes, being mostly fancy articles, are bought 
also at these stores, and form a tremendous 
item in the ordering of stock by the canny 
merchant. Playing-card manufacturers re- 
port, too, that the demand for “ pretty ” cards 
by women has resulted in nearly superseding 
the old style of playing-card by new varieties 
with special pictures or designs on the back 
calculated to catch the feminine fancy. New 
and curious round games of cards are being 
introduced, and women welcome them all. 

Progressive euchre, however, seems to be 
the standard favorite, if we are to believe 
the great American lecture impresario Major 
Pond, who is the author of a novel suggestion 
in this line. “This rage for euchre among 
the women,” he is reported as saying recent- 
ly. “is something wonderful. Now I want 
to see some one start a continuous-perform- 
ance euchre palace. Then every woman who 
happened to have a spare hour at any time of 
the day needn’t be at a loss for something to 
do to put in her time. She could just drop 
in at the nearest continuous euchre, and per- 
haps she might win.a prize!” There is some- 
thing peculiarly inventive and unique in this 
idea; but, then, would not such a euchre pal- 
ace come under the gambling laws unless the 
prizes were dropped out? And if the prizes 
were dropped out, would the women drop in? 
Whist, with all its rigors, had at least this 
advantage over its successors, that no taint 
of gambling touched it. The pros and cons 
of the eard-prize question are numerous and 
puzzling; but the trend of modern feminine 
-ard-playing is certainly toward the winning 
of stakes. And if this is so, can women be 
so sure that these more relaxing games will 
not end by too much relaxation, after all? 
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WHEN CUPID DEALS, THERE IS NOTHING LN THE GAME BUT HEARTS. 


PROGRESS 
“So Dick and Fannie are married. How are 
they getting along?” 
“ First rate. I understand that a peace com- 
mission has been proposed.” - 








NOTICE 





THE orrice or DunNwoopie & Co. WILL CLOSE Cus OIRKs 28 
AT 3 P.M. EVERY DAY AND ALL DAY SATURDAY, FROM 
lst or JUNE UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE.’ “ Say, Mr. Cow, MY MAMMA SENT ME OVER HERE 


Dunwoopte & Co. TO BUY SOME BUTTER AND MILK.” 


























THE DIFFERENCE 


“ CAPTAIN, DO YOU HAVE EASTERS ON BOARD 
“ OH YES, MISS, BUT MOSTLY NORTHEASTERS.” 








“GO AWAY, JOHNNIE: YOU'VE HAD PIE ENOUGH 
ALREADY TO MAKE YOU SICK.” 

“ THAT'S ALL RIGHT, COOK. GIMME ANOTHER 
PIECE; I MIGHT AS WELL BE MORE SICK.” 


ALL EXCEPT 
Teddie slept in a big bed with his mother; and 
one winter’s night, being right in the middle of 
it when his mother’s bedtime came, she suggest- 
ed to him to move on his side. He blinked up at 
her, rebelliousty, “ No, I t’ink I won’t move: it’s 
cold everywhere I ain't.” 
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INFALLIBLE 

“Tm sorry, Mrs. Caller- 
ton, but my wife is out some- 
where, and [I don’t know 
where. Still, if you will step 
into the parlor, I'll get her 
in a minute.” 

“Why, how, if you don’t 
know where she is?” 

“Oh, Tl just light this ci- 
gar, and if she doesn’t pounce 
on me in a couple of seconds 
it’s because she is at the 
morgue.” 

A POINTER 

“ How did you ever get the 
courage to propose to her?” 

“T saw that she was deep- 
ly interested in an advertise- 
ment of a firm that sells fur- 
niture on instalments.” 


UTILITY 
EpITor. “ Here, where’s 
that cut of the microbe that 
eauses baldness?” 


SUB-EDITOR. “ Why—er— 


it’s set in to-day’s issue as 
the bacillus of Asiatic chol- 
era.” 
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MRS. BEAR. “ MARY, COME HELP ME WITH THE 
HOUSE-WORK ; THAT MAN WILL KEEP—HE’S ON ICE, 


You KNow.” 

















HE has been notable for 
ps the number of special programmes heard. 
The best of these were the Liszt memorial 
afternoon, given by Richard Burmeister and Ma- 
dame Schumann-Heinke, and the Beethoven re- 
cital, which was the farewell appearance in Amer- 


current month 


ica during 
Dohnanyi. 


the present season of Ernst von 
It is said that a goodly sum was 
realized from the Liszt recital, the entire 
proceeds of which, owing to the generosity 
of the artists engaged and of Mr. A. M. Wright, 
who contributed the rent of hall and other 
expenditures, will be forwarded to the com- 
mittee at Weimar, who have charge of the 
erection of the statue to Liszt, now in making. 
The thought of the recital was a loving one on 
the part of Mr. Burmeister, who, for several 
years previous to his association with Peabody 
Institute, studied and travelled with Liszt. 

Mr. von Dohnanyi’s Beethoven afternoon is an 
event long to be remembered. In it the incom- 
parable young artist, who is a sort of Shakspere 
at the piano, reached the summit of his triumphs 
in America. Nothing could be better defined 
than the broad gifts of mind and temperament 
shown in Mr. von Dohnanyi’s work and progress, 
made at each hearing. One feels that in 
him an artist of permanent worth has arrived, 
whose qualityis superior and lasting. 

The playing of Adele Aus der Ohe at the 
Boston Symphony concert was a splendid ex- 
hibition of musical intelligence and pianistic 
skill. She was heard in Liszt’s Concerto No. 
1 in E-flat major, and her work therein proved 
to be one of the most enjoyable solo performances 
heard with the Symphony Orchestra during the 
present season. Another interesting number in 
this programme was Loeffler’s symphonic poem, 
“The Death of Tintagiles.” The solo instrument 
was played by the composer, ard was a charm- 
ing interpolation. The last concerts of this 
great musical body included Schubert’s Symphony 
in C major, Dvorik’s “Overture to Otello,” 
Schumann’s “ Rhenish” Symphony, and Ber- 
lioz’s Overture to “ Benvenuto Cellini.” That 
delightful pianist, Leopold Godowsky, was the 
soloist on this occasion. 

It was hardly to be expected that the Leipsic 
Philharmonic Society, leaving ship one day and 
making its début before a metropolitan audience 
the next, would be anything but rough in its 
work. This was obvious throughout the first 
concert, but remedied in succeeding ones, so that 
the final judgment upon the society’s work is a 
pleasant one. The organization is made up of 
young and earnest musicians, whose zeal some- 
times would be more effective if held in rein; 
yet this is a pardonable fault, and oceasionally 
proves to be a grace. Mr. Winderstein is a con- 
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scientious director, and reads Wagner and Bee- 
thoven with intelligence. The tour of this orches- 
tra, therefore, should hold much of interest for the 
lovers of operatic overtures and interludes who 
reside in cities where a finely trained orchestra 
may not be heard in such great works. 

Of the events of more purely local interest, 
many interesting By ig wy have been heard 
and are announ for the near future. Mr. 
Bispham’s song recital at Mendelssohn Hall was 
as enjoyable as this artist’s recitals usually are. 
Arthur Whiting and Ludwig Breitner, the pian- 
ists, have been heard in (separate) recital at 
the same hall. Johann Bach’s St. Matthew's 
Passion music is to be sung at Carnegie Hall 
on Tuesday evening, April 2, by the Brooklyn 
Oratorio Society, directed by Walter Henry Hall, 
the well-known organist. Following close upon 
this programme a number of prominent soloists 
are to appear at Carnegie Hall, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Henry Wolfsohn. They will include 
Mme. Blauvelt, who returns to America to fill 
several engagements, and Mrs. Georg Henschel, 
who will be heard for the first time this sea- 
son with full orchestra. 

On March 28, at Sherry’s, Miss Feilding Ro- 
selle gave a brilliant recital, assisted by Miss 
Avice Boxall, the Welsh harpist, and Mr. Perry 
Averill, barytone. Miss Roselle, a singer of al- 
ready wide repute, possesses a mezzo voice, full 
of sympathy and resonance, which she uses with 
much skill. Her enunciation is delightfully clear, 
and the recent programme was a highly pleasur- 
able one. Her numbers embraced English, French, 
and German songs, and several arias, which the 
artist gave in splendid broad style. 

Much good music has been heard at the church- 
es during the past month, and local organists 
have revived in organ recitals and at special 
musical services interesting compositions of mod- 
ern and earlier times. Among the best of such 
programmes have been Mercadente’s “ The Seven 
Last Words,” given at All Saints’ Church, and 
Gaul’s “ Holy City” at the Church of the Divine 
Paternity. Mr. Warren’s organ recitals at the 
latter church, and those of Dr. Gerrit Smith at 
the Old South Church, have been interesting fea- 
tures of the winter’s music. 

Church music had especial representation at 
the recent concert of the Musical Art Society. 
In the programme were included Josquin de 
Pres’s rare Miséréré, with supplemental chorus 
of men and boys, and two motets, by Palestrina 
and Johann Sebastian Bach, respectively, in 
which the society was reinforced by the People’s 
Choral Union. Besides these notable numbers, 
the society gave that oldest of compositions, 
“Sumer is icumen in,” and Hiindel’s grand Con- 
certo in D, all interesting and valuab'e se!ections. 
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ANNUAL BREAKFAST OF SOROSIS 
(EXCLUSIVELY REPORTED FOR “HARPER'S BAZAR”) 


BY MARGARET 


Easter lilies banked the long guest-table 

set across one end of the large ball-room 
of the Waldorf-Astoria on the occasion last week 
of the annual breakfast of Sorosis, which this 
year celebrated the thirty-third birthday of the 
club. Back of the table was an artistic arrange- 
ment simulating the peristyle of a Greek temple, 
the.classic pillars adorned with twining myrtle, 
with a nymph holding garlands of flowers rising 
from a bower of palms. High above all swung 
the banner of Sorosis, bearing the well-known 
composite “S” in gold on mulberry satin, the 
club color. On the floor of the ball-room, seated 
at many round tables, were the members of the 
club. At each plate, in keeping with the classic 
simplicity of the decorations, lay a bannerette of 
broad mulberry satin ribbon upon which was 
printed in letters of gold an uplifting thought 
taken from various authors. Carlyle, Browning, 
Lowell, and Ruskin were among those who con- 
tributed a message in this way. An additional 
souvenir in a dainty box bearing the Sorosis 
monogram in mulberry tint, and tied with nar- 
row ribbons of the same shade, were oblongs of 
wedding-cake, the pretty gift of Mrs. Esther 
Hermann, in honor of the recent wedding of her 
granddaughter. In her reference to this later, in 
acknowledging her election as third vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Hermann said: “I could not ask all 
the club to the marriage, so I have done the next 
best thing, and beg you all to share symbolically 
with me in the wedding feast.” 

At Mrs. Denison’s right hand, the chief guest 
of the day, was Mrs. Charles W. Fairbanks, the 
newly elected president-general D. A. R., and at 
the left of the presiding officer sat Mrs. May 
Alden Ward, president of the Cantabrigia of 
Cambridge, and vice-president of the Massachu- 
setts State Federation. Other guests at the table 
were Mrs. Charles M. Dow, president of the 
Western New York Federation; Mrs. Stewart 
Hartshorne, president of the New Jersey State 
Federation; Mrs. Cornelius Zabriskie, president 
of the New York State Federation; Mrs. T. St. 
John Gaffney, president of the International 
Council of Women; Mrs. William G. Slade, presi- 


MY “taste of green and great bunches of 


dent - general Daughters of 1812; Mrs. J. W. 
Shepard, president National Society of New 
England Women; Mrs. C. W. Alden, presi- 


dent International Sunshine Society; Mrs. Doré 
Lyon, president of the Eelectic Club of New 
York; Mrs. Edwin Knowles, president of Chiro- 
pean of Brooklyn; Mrs. Alice Morse Earle, the 
well-known colonial writer; Mrs. George Middle- 
brook, of the Woman’s Club, Staten Island; Mrs. 
Davis, president of the Westchester Woman’s 
Club of Mount Vernon; Mrs. James Secor, of 
Pelham Manor; the three vice-presidents of So- 
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rosis, Mrs. C. B. Wilbour, Mrs. H. A. Stimson, 
Mrs. Esther Hermann; with Mrs. Elizabeth 
Akers Allen, and Dr. J. de la M. Lozier, other 
members of the club. 

Mrs. Denison, in her welcome following the 
breakfast, referred to this anniversary as the first 
natal day of the club in the new century, and 
paused a moment in reminiscence. “It is in- 
teresting to note,” she said, “ the kind of women 
who were the organizers of clubs a third of the 
way back in the old century.” Quoting from a 
magazine article by Mrs. Croly, in 1869, she con- 
tinued, “‘In the second year of Sorosis it num- 
bered eighty-three members. Among them are 
six artists or workers in art, twenty-two authors, 
six editors, one historian, eleven poets, nine 
teachers and lecturers, eight well-known philan- 
thropists, two physicians, four writers on science, 
besides others who are contributors to periodi- 
cals.’ From such as these the first clubs in New 
York, Boston, and Brooklyn grew. The evolu- 
tion of the woman’s club was along the lines of 
the humanitarian tendencies of the century. Its 
present trend is toward the elevation of that 
other half of society of. which we have known. too 
little. Whether the club is to endure,” Mrs. 
Denison said in closing, “ or whether it has been 
only a means to an end, is an interesting ques- 
tion.” 

The brief and simple ceremony of the instal- 
lation of the new officers was marked by an in- 
teresting incident, the presentation to Mrs. C. B. 
Wilbour, the first vice-president, of a tiny golden 
pineapple, in .token of her twenty-five years of 
membership. Mrs. Wilbour was president of the 
club from 1869 to 1875, and thus has more than 
won a right to wear the quarter-of-a-century 
membership pin. The pineapple is the Sorosis 
flower, and Mrs. Wilbour in accepting the gift 
referred to her office as “ just a pineapple of an 
office, all comfortable honor very delightful to 
have and to hold.” She closed her brief speech 
happily by turning to Mrs. Denison, the re- 
elected president, and installing her the head of 
“ Sorosis, the empress of the empire of women’s 
clubs as the pineapple is known as the king of 
fruits,” and wishing her “ health, happiness, and 
harmony.” 

Following a delightful part song by the Sorosis 
Carol Club, of which Miss M. 8. Bissell is con- 
ductor, and Mrs. H. C. Tuthill, accompanist, 
Mrs. Ward was introduced as from Boston, 
“Which place,” said Mrs. Denison, jestingly, 
“has been called not a city, but a state of mind.” 
Whereupon Mrs. Ward in responding to the 
“ Gentle Art of Loafing,” told of her state of mind 
when she misread Mrs. Denison’s letter of invita- 
tion, and thought for forty-eight hours that she 
was to speak on the “gentle art of draping.” 
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Mrs. Ward believes in the loafing of which Tho- 
reau taught the genuine art. Much of the stren- 
uous work of the world, particularly woman’s 
part of it, Mrs. Ward feared might be what has 
been said of it, that it is not work, but St. Vitus’s 
dance. The busy rushers in our busy life recall 
the story of the two children who at bed-time 
discussed the question, “ What are we here for?” 
Said the little girl, with the true spirit of the 
coming club-woman, “ We are here to help the oth- 
ers.” “No,” said the boy, “that can’t be true, 
for then what are the others here for?” The 
speaker believed reaction is needed, and that it is 
time now for a change, which must come through 
women who must be animated by sincerity of 
purpose and singleness of vision. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Akers Allen, a member of So- 
rosis, and whose name seems most widely known 
through her beautiful poem, “ Rock me to Sleep, 
Mother,” though much other delightful verse has 
been set down to her credit, read an original 
humorous poem with a clever moral, entitled, 
“The Enchanted Ass.” 

Mrs. Charles W. Fairbanks responded appro- 
meses A to Webster’s patriotic toast, “One 

‘ountry, One Constitution, One Destiny.” Mrs. 
Fairbanks received a most cordial greeting, many 
of the company rising to their feet and giving 
the Chautauqua salute. Her address was in par- 
ticular a glowing eulogy of the Constitution, 
concerning which she said in part, that “the 
Constitution of the United States of America 
is familiarly known as the ‘bulwark of our 
liberty,’ and it has received honorable mention 
by England’s ‘Grand Old Man,’ who declared, 
‘that the American Constitution is, so far as I 
can see, the most wonderful work ever struck off 
at a given time from the brain and purpose of 
man.’ Our Constitution has remained substan- 
tially unchanged through the vicissitudes of a 
century and a quarter. Its simplicity and di- 
rectness are an honor to its authors, and most 
substantial basis upon which to rest the existence 
of the great republic with its expanding territory 
and diversified interests. Our Constitution ranks 
with those immortal ‘ bills of rights’ to humanity 
—the Magna Charta, and the Declaration of In- 
dependence.” In an eloquent peroration Mrs. 
Fairbanks concluded, “ Though one were gifted 
with the vision of a prophet, with all the wisdom 
of the ancients, the magic periods of a Demos- 
thenes, yet one could not faintly depict the 
grandeur of the destiny of ‘the one country’ 
whose people will remain true to the lofty ideals 
of simplicity in living, noble thinking and speak- 
ing, love of country, obedience to law; and in 
place of the barbarous desire for universal con- 
quest, inaugurate the peaceful, radiant era of 
Universal Brotherhood.” 

Mrs. J. de la M. Lozier’s little talk on “ Poetry’s 
Plea for Humanity” was a mosaic in its brief 
completeness. She showed the partial decline of 
poetry in the face of a more complex form of so- 
cial life in which “ music seems to give vent to 
many impulses which once found utterance in 
verse.” But poetry will never die; rather the 
themes of the poet will change from age to age— 
“he leaves the hero worship of the epic age for 
vature worship, for all the phases of the soul life 


of man, and lastly he gives the note of sympathy 
with suffering, of a higher patriotism and purer 
philanthropy.” Mrs. Lozier spoke of Hood’s 
* Song of the Shirt” as “the first word-picture 
of the ill-paid, starving seamstress”; of George 
Eliot’s “glorious description” and belief that 
“the most perfect life-work can only be wrought 
by service”; of Elizabeth Browning’s masterly 
touch in the “Cry of the Human”; and of our 
chief poets’ plea for humanity, which, said Mrs. 
Lozier, “is powerful because it is a flashlight 
in its revelation, and a surgeon’s scalpel in 
its penetrating analysis.” 

Mrs. H. A. Stimson, discussing the topic,“ Some 
Inanities of Conventionality,” cleverly proved her | 
point, “ The inanity of the conventionality which 
would frown on middle-aged enthusiasms, or, 
what is worse, express a sceptical belief in them,” 
by a quotation and enlargement upon some words 
of William Kingdon Clifford: “ Propriety, in 
fact, is the crystallization of a race. And if 
we consider that a race in proportion as it is 
plastic and capable of change may be regarded 
as young and vigorous, while a race which is fix- 
ed, persistent in form, unable to change, is as 
surely effete, worn out, in peril of extinction, 
we shall see, I think, the immense importance to 
a nation of checking the growth of convention- 
ality.” Mrs. Stimson found this encouraging, and 
drew the moral, “To put from us the idea that 
progress lies in conventional rules of action and 
conventional habits of thought, which she found 
was not progress but crystallization.” The speak- 
er urged the cherishing of our enthusiasms of ev- 
ery sort. 

Mrs. Zabriskie, in bringing the greeting to So- 
rosis as to @ close friend, since Sorosis founded 
the New York State Federation, struck a respon- 
sive note in suggesting that the decline of the 
home and the increase of hotel and apartment 
life were due largely not to the abstract sociolo- 
gical reason often given for it, but to the practi- 
cal fact that trained domestic labor was not to be 
had. The speaker focussed her words with the 

lea for the establishment of industrial schools 
or girls. Mrs. Dow, Mrs. Hartshorne, Mrs. Gaff- 
ney, and Mrs. Alden gave greetings from their re- 
spective societies. 

The music of the afternoon included songs by 
Mrs. Florence Ws Johns and Miss Annie Dos- 
sert, and a ’cello solo by Mr. Hermann Byer. 

Mrs. Annie Murray, president of the New Eng- 
land Woman’s Association, and Mrs. Bassett, of 
the Woman’s Club of Sewickley, Pennsylvania, 
were some of the guests of members. 

Mrs. Denison enters, with this re-election, upon 
her last term as president. In 1903, when she 
will have completed four years of service, the 
limit of her eligibility will expire. Other new 
officers than those mentioned are: Executive 
Committee—chairman, Mrs. William Tod Hel- 
muth; members, Mrs. L. C. Thomas, Mrs. Theresa 
Barcalow, Mrs. Sara Conant Ostrom, Mrs. L. 
C. Coffin; recording secretary, H. C. Osborne; 
corresponding secretary, Alice G. Demorest; as- 
sistant corresponding secretary, H. G. Lord; 
treasurer, A. B. Taylor; assistant treasurer, E. 
A. Stumpf; auditor, Hannah Allen; assistant 
auditor, A. W. Mastick. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner thav four weeks from the time of their receipt. 
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The Bazar’s corre- 


spondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. Questions of Household Decoration cannot be answered by mail. 


Readers of this department are requested to send to the Bazar the names of any utensils or contrivances which have 
helped them in their household work, and to send also the names and addresses of the makers of any such articles, for 


the benefit of other women. 


G. G. G.—It is like studying out a puzzle to 
make out your diagram. However, I will not 
scold, as you have trouble enough with your 
narrow rooms. They are indeed most perplexing, 
and there is nothing to be done except to break 
up as many of the long lines as possible. I[ 
would bring that piano down to chair nineteen, 
putting it at right angles to the entrance door, 
its keys toward the window. Bring the screen 
down to table eleven, and put it across the room, 
so that the piano and the screen shut that part 
of the room away by itself. Group around the 
fireplace the chairs that are scattered along the 
wall, so that when one passes the screen a 
cozy retreat will be found. As for color, for 
that dark room there are two or three selections 
possible. Were a burlaps yoy a silver gray, 
or were a piece of silk of that shade put up, 
or were certain light-giving rose tones in car- 
tridge-paper used, the effect would be delightful. 
You could use them in both rooms. 


M. M. B.—You ought to bring a house as small 
as yours into one key, and not break up your 
colors, as you would in a checker-board. All 
your curtains, seen from the outside, should be 
alike, and you would be wise to get simple mus- 
lins, looping them back. A dotted muslin is 
always in good taste, and can be tied back with 
small cords, which come for the purpose. If 
your library is in green, you should match the 
walls in draperies, using plain materials at both 
the doors and the windows. You would find a 
green and white striped paper very satisfac- 
tory in your parlor, and again in your dining- 
room. It is best to make them all harmonious, 
but if this idea does not appeal to you, you 
might use a yellow in the parlor and dining- 
room, or again, a flowered paper with many green 
leaves. Put a cast over your mantel-piece, or 
some picture which appeals strongly to you. 
Flowered papers are always pretty in bed-rooms, 
with simple muslin curtains, and white enamel 
beds. Make an interesting feature of that bay- 
window, and do not put lace curtains across 
it. You can curtain each window with thin 
materials, and let heavy draperies fall on either 
side of the bay, but your thin materials cannot 
be used in that way. ; 


HoME-MAKER.—Something about your letter 
convinces me that your home is already comfort- 
able and cheerful, and that you only need a lit- 
tle guidance in the way of materials. Of course 


you want plain walls with your pictures, and 
I have taken your sample of carpet about with 
me and tried it against green, only to find it per- 
fectly harmonious. Therefore I agree with you 
about green. A cartridge-paper is inexpensive, 
a burlaps more expensive; but a burlaps is so 
satisfactory. It can always be cleaned, and paint- 
ed, too! Write for samples of plain cartridge- 
paper and plain burlaps of the colors you want, 
and never think of deciding until you have 
turned about suddenly a dozen times and looked 
at the sample hanging on the wall! This will 
give you your impressions from every direction. 
Some yellow tone should make the hall look 
larger, and the introduction of a mirror or two 
would help you amazingly. Let your curtains 
at the doors tone with the walls, not distract 
from them, and if you want a very cheap material 
use denim. By the use of a little trimming, like 
a braid or a gimp, you can always give denim 
an air. Armures and mercerized cottons, and 
cottons with satin finish are all good. 


G. B. E—A mahogany table, unless you can 
get a large and massive oak (not varnished) 
which will turn darker with time. If the oak 
is varnished it will not do. It should be oiled. 

It is very difficult to know how to treat those 
Chinese embroideries. There never seems to be 
any place for them in our American houses. 
They are good for borders for some curtains, or 
as borders on table covers, or again in screens, 
but framed for the walls, unless they are grouped 
together as “examples,” they are decidedly out 
of place. Small black ebony frames are used, and 
sometimes a frame of a Chinese brocade, but 
ebony is safest. 


Pavuta.—Your last letter must certainly have 
miscarried, since it never reached me. I want 
to help you about that living-room, but your dia- 
gram is not clear. I cannot imagine where the 
fireplace is unless you mean to indicate it by 
that projection in the corner. If you do, you can 
still make it a centre of interest by drawing 
chairs up about it and by bringing in a screen 
by the door. I should perish with that wall- 
paper. Does it cover all the wall? It would not 
be so bad in a frieze, but an entire wall of it 
would be tragic. The wall and the hangings 
of the blue or the gray with this as a frieze 
would not be objectionable. You could get a 
great many more persons in the room by moving 
that table from the window and putting your 
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piano up there, its keys toward the window, and 
the music-rack not on the other side of the room, 


but close up beside it. See already how much 
more space you have. Then your divan can go 
square up in that other corner opposite to what 
I take to be your fireplace—at any rate, just 
beyond your “ desk-chair.” Of course you need 
more than that one table with its jardiniére. 
Living-rooms should have two or three. Your 
whole trouble is that you have made neither 
room express a real feeling nor thought it out 
along the line of some one purpose. That you 
must do, otherwise no room can be good. There 
are beautiful Della Robbia bass-reliefs which 
would be delightful over the mantel. You 
cannot decide on hangings until you change the 
paper. P 


E. A. C.—I am afraid that I cannot help you 
all that I would. I took no regular course of 
training, but I know two or three women who 
have become quite well known as house-deco- 
rators, and who have made a great success of 
their work. They did this by serving first in dec- 
orative establishments where they came in con- 
tact with people, learned what a certain set of 
women wanted, formed acquaintances, and then 
branehed out for themselves. I am afraid that 
architects would only “advise” you unless you 
took suggestions to them, and showed them by 
painted schemes what you could do. If one 
were thoroughly in earnest and wanted to make 
a living, it would be worth while to try to get 
into some establishment as a start, and then 
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work a way out into something independent. I 
say this to you especially because you are so 
reluctant about using your friends, and yet if 
you have knowledge and skill might you not be 
doing a service to your friends? I know ever so 
many women who want people just like you to 
choose colors and textiles for them and to hunt 
up furniture and all the rest. Perhaps you could 
make a bold plunge and start a little office. If 
you only knew how I want to help you! I 
should announce to my friends that I meant to 
go into the work at so much per cent. and then 
wait for orders. But I should not in the mean 
time neglect going about and seeing architects 
and house-furnishers and keeping my eyes wide 
open. 


Mrs. A. E. K.—Your curtain over the dressing- 
room door should hang straight unless your 
appointments inside are so pretty that you’ do 
not mind giving your friends a glimpse of 
them. By all means get a lounge and draw 
it up by the fire, and put a table with your lamp 
and work-basket on it, and on the other side 
of the table a comfortable easy-chair (many easy- 
chairs are not comfortable). Do not cut off 
the corner with your wardrobe; put it flat 
against the wall, or better still, in the dressing- 
room, a bookcase in its place. Loop back your 
curtains, introduce flowers in your windows. 
Get a pretty chintz for your furniture and cur- 
tains, and infuse as great a feeling of comfort 
as possible everywhere. It is the charm of “ old 
ladies’ ” rooms. 


MISCELLANEOUS ANSWERS 


Fioripa.—Yes, the electric needle will remove 
superfluous hair, but of course new hair is al- 
ways ready to appear. You should go to the 
electrician once in so many months. The powder- 
ed pumice-stone will not injure the skin. By no 
nreans use any dye on your hair. If you want 
to keep your hair light wash it with soda, but re- 
member that as one grows older, the hair should 
grow darker, else one looks faded. The human 
skin changes, and very light hair belongs only 
with youthful complexions. 


A Srupent.—There is very little that has ever 
been made public about the private life of Rus- 
kin and his relationship with his wife during 
their marriage and afterwards. The well-known 
facts are that when they had been married a 
few years Ruskin’s wife left him to marry 
the English artist, Sir John Millais. It is 
reported that Ruskin gave her voluntarily to his 
friend, the artist, and even went to their mar- 


riage. He continued their friend after the mar- 
riage. But all the circumstances were peculiar, 


and for that reason they have never been made 
public, and you will find little mention of them 
in any life or account of Ruskin that has been 
ublished. Later lives may tell more, but what 
f give you here is all that is generally known. 
Ruskin was an only child; he was a nervous, 
delicate boy and man. Most of the later part 





of his life was spent at his lovely country home, 
Brantwood, where he wrote many of his works 
and entertained his friends. If you want to read 
a very charming account of Ruskin get Anne 
Thackeray Ritchie’s book, called Records of 
Tennyson, Ruskin, Browning, published by Har- 
per & Brothers, Franklin Square, New York. It 
will give you a feeling of delightful personal in- 
timacy with these writers, especially Ruskin, 
that I am sure you will enjoy. The best life of 
Ruskin -that has been written since his death is 
by Spielmann, but you will not find in it anything 
about his private life or marriage. 


8S. E. K.—A skilful pnysician can remove moles, 
leaving no trace behind. Be sure, however, that 
your doctor is a good one. Go to no quack, 
but to a reputable and well-known physician. 
Young girls are often troubled as you are with 
pimples. Sometimes it is their circulation which 
is at fault; sometimes their digestion. Candy 
will bring a whole crop of pimples to the surface. 
Be careful of your digestion; do not exercise 
too violently after you have eaten. Probably 
some one article of diet has disagreed with you. 
Wash your face thoroughly with warm water 
every night before retiring, but do not rub the 
irritated surfaces. If the trouble continues a 
specialist (not a quack, remember) should be 
consulted. 
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ANSWERS TO MOTHERS 
BY MARIANNA WHEELER 


SUPERINTENDENT New York Basies' HosrrTat 


Q. I write to ask you about my baby, eleven 
months old. I nursed him until he was seven 
months old, then my milk gave out; since then 
I have tried two prepared foods, neither of which 
seems to agree with him. He has spent such 
restless, sleepless nights! For the last few 
days I have given him cow’s milk, but that seems 
to be too constipating. What would you advise 
me to give him? Could I use gruel in the milk? 
If so, what kind of gruel, and in what proportion? 
Please let me hear from you in the Bazar as 
soon as possible—Mrs. E. M. 

A. You would better keep to cow’s milk and 
add oatmeal gruel to it. Take milk two parts, 
and gruel one part. Give baby beef juice each 
day, and often a little orange juice. My advice 
to a young mother in the Bazar of March 2 will 
apply quite well to you. Your baby also needs 
a varied diet. I should advise you to have the 
baby’s evening meal come about one hour before 
you put him to sleep. A warm bath at night 
might cause him to sleep more quietly. 


Q. What can I do for a young baby who has 
a great deal of dandruff on his head? We have 
always washed his head daily with castile soap 
and water, then brushed it with a soft brush till 
dry. Have never used a comb or preparation of 
any kind, but notice dandruff at the edge of his 
hair, on the forehead.—Young Mother. 

A, Stop using water and soap for a little 
while, and rub in a small amount of olive oil 
each day. Glycerine and alcohol are also used 
sometimes in these cases with quite good effect. 
Take about one part glycerine to three of alco- 
hol. If these simple remedies do not help, you 
should consult your physician, as there are a 
number of drugs which are excellent for this 
purpose. 


Q. My little girl is five years old, and com- 
plains, especially before a meal, of stomach ache, 
though the doctor says it is below the stomach 
in the upper part of the bowels. I have to be 
very careful of her diet; she eats a cereal, bread, 
prunes, canned peaches, eggs, rice, chicken, and 
graham crackers—almost nothing else, and is 
taking a tonic. Still she is very restless at night 
—white tongue, bad breath, and grits her teeth 
while sleeping. Can you suggest more of a va- 
riety in food, or give me hints in any way? Do 
you think she has worms ?—Clara 8. 8. 

A. For a definite diagnosis of your child’s 
trouble you will have to rely on your physician. 
It is just possible that she has worms, and [ 
should advise you to watch every movement the 
child has. I should suggest your giving her 
junket, rare roast beef cut up very fine, farina, 
occasionally a lamb chop, baked apple, plain cus- 
tard, zwieback, or dried bread, and mutton and 
chicken broths. Insist upon her chewing her food 
thoroughly, and taking plenty of time at each 
meal. Do not allow her to drink ice-water, or 
large quantities of water at meal time; let her 
take this between her meals, but nothing else. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR CUT | 7% “Becer'Ne pol ss. ‘Sizes for 32,36, a0 40 


inches bust measure. ’ Price, rs cents. 


TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS | 2 Woman's, rinses, contumes ,masimid in 








$ , 
i Purchasers of patterns are especially | 363. ee Pc al aa Pa Ee sai 
cautioned to be sure to mention size of pattern | “hy, 4. P : 
required in ordering by mail. | 362. New Handkerchief Frock (Child’s). [llus- 
For women’s and little girls’ garments are issued in trated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 6, Vol. 34. Price, 
sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust measure for | 35 cents. 
women, and i in four, Fs eight, and ten year old sizes | 361. Woman’s Visiting Costume. [Illustrated in 


for x~ girls. my a aes number of patterns of 
each design will issu The cost of these patterns 
will continue to be 50 cents per costume for women’s 360. Child’s Fancy A m, Illustrated in Harfer’s 
patterns (or 25 cents each for waist and skirt), and 35 Bazar No. 4, Vol. 34. Price, 25 cents. 


} 
cents per costume for little girls’ patterns; separate | 359. Strapped Shirt Waist. Illustrated in Aar- 


Harper's Bazar No. 4, Vol. 34. Price, 50 cents. 


sleeve and collar patterns, 10 cents each, except where per’s Bazar No. 3, Vol. 34. Price, 25 cents. 


otherwise specified. Children’s collar and sleeve pat- . 
terns may not be purchased separately. The follow- 358. Child’s Gingham Frock. Illustrated in Har- 


ing list partially represents the available designs : per’s Bazar No. 3, Vol. 34. Price, 35 cents. 
375- Under-bedice, for Shirt Waists. Illustrated in | 357. Fancy Shirt Waist. Illustrated in Harper's 
Harper's Bazar No. 12, Vol. 34. Price, 25 cents. Bazar No. 3, Vol. 34. Price, 25 cents. 
374- ayo Prock (Girl’s). Illustrated in Harfer’s 356. Child’s Princesse Frock. [Illustrated in Har- 
Bazar No. 12, Vol. 34. Price, 35 cents. per’s Bazar No. 2, Vol. 34. Price, 35 cents. 


. | 355. Women’s Spring Walking Costume. [Illus- 
. Woma nen Costume. Iu: . 55 s 
373 pers B A be Ne. 11, Vol. 34. 5 nanny | trated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 2, Vol. 34. Price, 
’ . 50 cents. 
372. Child’s Gingham Frock. Illustrated in Har- : , 
per’s Bazar No. 11, Vol. 34. Price, 35 cents. 352. “Maur ta gre vg oa * Baser 


a71. Chambray Gown for Women. [Illustrated in | ‘ Model Waist Lining. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Harpers Bazar No. 10, Vol. 34. Price, socents. | 35 Bazar No. 51, Vol. 33 Price, 25 cents. per 


370. Child’s Sailor Costume. [llustrated in Har- N. B.—A special pattern may be obtained of any costume {lus 
per’s Bazar No. 10, Vol. 34. Price, 35 cents. ——e HARPER’S BAZAR at $4 per costume for women, 
369. Tucked Shirt Waist (Women). I!lustrated in pee pstameeapclinejf23y. 
Harper's Bazar No. 8, Vol. 34. Price, 25 cents. Complete Catalogue sent upon application. 
368. Young Matron’s Gown. Illustratedin Harfer’s | Money must accompany order, together with size 
Bazar No. 8, Vol. 34. Price, so cents. | desired and address of sender clearly written. 
| 


367. Tucked Elbow Sleeve. [Illustratedin Harfer’s Cut Paper Patterns in this Number: Nos. 376 
Bazar No. 7, Vol. 34. Sizes for 32, 36, and 40 and 377, on pages 85% and 859. 
inches bust measure. Price, 15 cents. : 


366. Fancy Bishop Sleeve. [illustrated in Harfer’s | HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
Bazar No. 7, Vol. 34. Sizes for 32, 36, and 40 | Franklin Square, N. Y. City 


inches bust measure. Price, 1g cents. 
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A strong arm with 
a weak hand 







does not represent consistent strength. 


An Automobile with ex- 
cellent motive power, but 
inferior running gear, or 
with perfect running 
gear but insufficient 
power is a like paral- 


lel. Cis 
NATIONAL “ 
AUTOMOBILES = P*"* Tran styiec. 


are consistently strong, powerful 
and elegant throughout. 


Our Auto Book, which we will send you on 
receipt of 10c. in stamps, will show you this. 
if you are going to purchase an automobile, 
this will be the best 10c. investment you 
ever 





IMustrated pamphiet mailed free to any address 


The National Automobile & Electric Co. 


1113 East 22d St., indianapolis, ind. 

















The Joys of Cycling 


are measured out in 
full to riders of 


Featherstone 
Bicycles 





QUESTIONS OF DRESS 


L. B. R.—In Bazar No. 12 you will find a 
shirt-waist pattern which I think will solve 
your difficulty. If you wear an under-waist with 
it you can have an India silk that will fit you 
even if you are stout. The wash-silk waists are 
delightfully cool and very fashionable at pres- 
ent. You can wear a black silk stock with that 
or you can have the thin collar that you are 
so fond of. The nine-gored skirt cut just to clear 
the ground is becoming and most useful. Mohair 
is an excellent material for a separate skirt. If 
you have a flare ruffle instead of the nine-gored 
skirt, then a drop-skirt of silk is the best, other- 
wise make the fining in with the skirt. The 
silk petticoat is altogether the best, or a muslin 
petticoat with a silk ruffle, and over that an em- 
broidered ruffle, the silk ruffle arranged to button 
on so that it can be taken off when the_petti- 
coat is washed. 


Anxious.—You should address Household De- 
partment for your questions that have to do with 
your house. As for your satin gown, I should 
certainly advise your having it made up and 
trimming it with crépe. In Bazar No. 52 you 
will find models that you can copy, especially 
the one on page 2242. 


E. L.—Yes, you can use a book muslin or heavy 
lawn—the coarser quality—that will hold starch, 
and many people prefer it to a silk petticoat to 
wear under transparent wash materials. You 
can make your blue cloth dress very smart by 
trimming it with black taffeta. Put bands of 
black taffeta on the skirt just as they are put 
on in the model on page 567 of Bazar No. 9; 
take off the box-pleats on the waist and substitute 
the bands of taffeta. 


Mrs. M.—A light gray mohair or peplinette 
would be far smarter than the cashmere, but of 
course more expensive. If the wedding is to be 
in June, you can have a pretty foulard gown— 
it will be much more useful and not much more 
expensive. The plan of tucking the skirt is good, 
and I should think would be becoming to you. 
The lace waist with the bolero would be 
smart also, but I still think the cashmere would 
not be a good plan. The ends of ribbon sliould 
be about a quarter of a yard in length, and the 
ribbon not over an inch wide. The bolero should 
be slashed in the middle of the back. The 
pink panne looks very well with the gray, pro- 
vided you get a very light shade, but yellow 
with gray is really smarter. On page 602 of Ba- 
zaAR No. 10 is a good model for your child’s 
frock. I always advise the Russian blouse for 
boys of that er for the summer. 
You have addres 










Safety is assured by Feather- bes suo Pascua 
stone construction methods. 
Beauty of these wheels is evident 
ata glance. These things satisfy. 


SEE THEM SURE! 


or send for our catalog, free 


Featherstone Sales Dept. 


Chicago San Francisco,Cal. New York 


Mrs. S.—If you intend wearing a silk jacket 
with your crépon skirt, I think that would be 
| a very good idea, and you would better lengthen 
your skirt by a circular flounce of the taffeta. 
The material you enclose is rather too thin 
a silk to make a ruffle just gathered. You would 
better pleat it instead, but in side pleats, not 
accordion. The smooth cloths are trimmed with 
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bands of the same or with taffeta. The latter 
is not new, but is still a favorite fashion. 


A. B. C.—The oxford mixtures in dark gray 


' 


would be the very best material for you to buy, | 


and I should advise your having a gored skirt, 
either seven or nine gores, a jacket of medium 
length with fly front, and so cut that it can 
be worn open or closed as desired, the fronts faced 
with stitched taffeta silk in black. Be sure 
your jacket is longer in front than at the back, 
is fitted in at the sides and back, and has the 
straight front. 


IcNoramMus.—If you can get any foulard to 
match your gown you would better use that 
in a new flounce; if you cannot, use plain fou- 
lard in an accordion-pleated ruffle. I cannot ad- 


vise your using the shaw! unless you are very | 


sure you understand how to drape it gracefully 
around your shoulders. I am afraid you will 
find it will make you look very stout, and I 
think you would better wait until some new 
fashion comes into favor for which your shawl 
might be useful. 


S. L. B.—There is a new weave of crépe de 
Chine with a satin finish on which your lace col- 
lar would look very smart, or one of the liberty 
satins in light tan would be pretty, and then you 
ean have a skirt of cloth to match. You would 
be very foolish to recut your crépon skirt. 
Change it simply by putting on a circular flounce, 
starting it at either side of the front breadth, 
and make the flounce of taffeta—either plain 
or stitched, as you prefer. The white piqué 
skirts and the shirt-waists will be as fashionable 
as ever this summer. The fancy linens, per- 
cales, and wash silks and batistes are the smart- 
est materials for shirt-waists. 


G. T. P.—The model on page 506, Bazar No. 
8, would be a good one for your India silk, omit- 
ting the rows of stitching, and you need not 
have the three ruffles at the sides if you prefer 
two or even one instead. The stitching on the 
front and in the yoke can be made of tucks in- 
stead if you want tucks. I do not know of any- 
thing that will prevent silk from being spotted 
if you are unfortunate enough to go out in the 
rain. It may be a good plan, but still it is a 
dangerous experiment to have it wet all over. 
I have heard of that being tried, but it seems 
to me rather a heroic measure. The black and 
white silk would look well made up after the 
model on page 599, Bazar No. 10. If you will 
hang up your silk over a clothes-line the creases 
may come out. I dislike intensely to advise you 
to press or iron a silk, for so often that process 
takes the stiffening out completely. If you 
should find it necessary to iron it, be sure that 
you have several thicknesses of paper between 
the silk and the iron. 


M. G. W.—The best pattern for your daughter’s 
skirt is the circular skirt with flounce trimmed 
with rows of black velvet ribbon. For the ma- 
terial of which you enclose sample I should ad- 
vise using the model on page 599, in No. 10. 

The lace of which you enclose sample will 
be very charming as a trimming, whether used 
merely as a yoke or in yoke and sleeves. 


























“VERY able- 

bodied per- 

son should have a 
BICYCLE. 


No other one thing can contribute 
more to physical enjoyment and 
mental recreation. A cyclist who 
has a COLUMBIA has the satis- 
faction of knowing that nobody else 
owns a better wheel. HARTFORDS 
are also splendid bicycles, and we 
guarantee that our VEDETTES, 
although low in price, will give long 
and excellent service. 


MODELS for 1901: Columbia Bevel- 
Gear Chainless, $75 ; Columbia Chain 
Wheels, $50; Hartfords,$35; Vedettes, 


$25; Coaster Brake, $5 extra. #% 8 


Catalog of any Columbia 
dealer or by mail free. 


COLUMBIA 


SALES DEPARTMENT 
Hartford, Conn. 
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Bicycles 


F ALL AGENCIES which hu- 

man ingenuity has yet devised 

for the benefit of mankind, none 

is so practical, fascinating, and 
accessible as the BICYCLE. 


A CLEVELAND 
BICYCLES 


are gesfoat examples of the whvel- 
building art. Our catalog contains 
full details—it is free. 


Cleveland Sales Dept. 
: Westfield, Mass. 
WeEsTERN OrFice, CHICAGo. 
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with nature is the best tonic 
for the busy business man. 


#1 QUT-OF-DOOR EXERCISE ( 


broadens the mind and kills 
worry. 


MONARCH 
BICYCLES 


Chainless and Chain models, 
are wheels of which Mon- 
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i RIDE A MONARCH AND KEEP IN FRONT” 


Catalog free at Monarch agencies 
everywhere. 
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DAINTY TABLE SERVICE 


Every year brings new fashions in the setting 
of the table and the serving of the food, and this 
year in particular has seen the introduction of 
many new styles. Hostesses are evidently trying 
te vie with one another in originality of design 
quite as much as in the finding of rare dishes. 
There is no question that a well-appointed table 
is a great luxury and at the same time almost a 
necessity in every well-ordered household. Where 
expense is not considered, it is possible to have 
most beautiful effects, but even where economy 


- must be regarded, taste and refinement produce 


excellent results. 

Beginning with breakfast, the dainty service of 
this. meal may be first emphasized. It is a cus- 
tom of the moment among fashionable folk to 
serve breakfast upstairs, and great care is taken 
that the breakfast trays shall be as daintily ap- 
pointed as though the meal were served in the 
dining-room. 

The fashionable breakfast, as modelled on what 
is known as the French plan, consists of hot rolls, 
toast, a boiled egg, with some marmalade and 
fruit. For a breakfast tray there should be an 
individual service in china or silver. Plated ware 
is as attractive as silver, and may be had in as 
pretty designs. Eggs should be served in egg- 
cups, not broken into a glass. There should be a 
small toast-rack in which the toast is put. The 
tray must be covered with a spotless napkin with, 
of course, a clean breakfast napkin as well. When 
the breakfast table is set, a perfectly clean cloth 
is absolutely necessary to begin with. This need 
not be of the finest damask, but must be well 
laundered, with one fold through the centre rather 
than folded into a dozen little folds. The coffee- 
urn, cream-pitcher, ete., are on a large silver tray 
in front of the hostess. There should be finger- 
bowls and fruit-plates on the table for a first 
course. The eggs should be served in a dish with 
a napkin under them, or else in one of the fancy 
egg-dishes that are now in fashion. At each 
plate stands the individual egg-cup. A plate of 
rolls, a toast-rack, and a dish of whatever is 
served for breakfast may be set on the table, any 
meat-dish garnished with parsley. A silver jar- 
dinié@re or fern-basket in the centre of the table 
adds greatly to the pretty effect, and these fern- 
eries may be kept replenished for very little 
money. 

At luncheon bare tables are oftenest seen; the 

table must be kept in a high state of polish 
whether it is an old family heirloom of mahogany 
or simply an inexpensive table in ash or oak. A 
round centre-piece with a lace border, or one of 
linen with an embroidered pattern on it is placed 
in the centre of the table to receive the fern- 
ery. 
Underneath each plate is a doily, either em- 
broidered or finished with a lace edge, and these 
in some one of the many varieties are quite with- 
in the reach of the most modest purse. 

The setting of dinner tables has become an art 
in these days, and some of the effects that are ob- 
tained are very beautiful. Flowers, fine silver, 
and the beautiful glass of course add greatly to 
the general effect of any table; but many good 
effects can be gained by the expenditure of very 
little money. A very remarkable dinner recently 
given was served on a round table. The guests 


























were twelve in number, so that the table was of 
a good size. 
finest damask, which had been woven ss 
for the table, and had a design in plain damas 
in the centre and a cireular border of very fine 
work. The monogram was embroidered to the 
left of the centre, and was done in most elaborate 
fashion. The only floral decoration was an enor- 


mous bow! of gilt filigree-work in which were sev- | 


eral dozen Jacqueminot roses put so closely to- 
gether that they looked like an immense rose- 
bush. This was not high enough to seriously in- 
terfere with the view across the table. The table 
was lighted with four silver candelabras, each 
holding four candles, and each candle topped by 
a red candle-shade made to represent a rose. 
Above the table was a drop-light covered with a 
red shade- which gave the additional light neces- 
sary, throwing it all to the centre of the table, 
the light of the candles being only sufficient to 
light the faces of the guests. There were four 
silver dishes of old Dutch silver filled with bon- 
bons, and two odd-shaped silver dishes of old 
English silver in which were hot-house eae. 
The glass used was all of gold and white, and of 
very beautiful design. 

At another dinner, also served at a round table, 
the large centre-piece was of white linen almost 
covered with embroidery in pink roses exquisitely 
worked in a very elaborate design. In the middle 
of this centre-piece stood a high pitcher of re- 
poussé silver, in which was thrust a great bunch 
of pink roses exactly matching those embroidered 
on the centre-piece. At the four sides were small 
pitchers much lower, but in the same shape, these 
too filled with roses. Strewn on the cloth outside 
of the embroidered piece were more roses of the 
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It was covered with a cloth of the | 
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BICYCLES 


‘ORIGINAL CENTRE-DRIVEN-GEAR ”’ 


aE 


Spalding’s first adopted the centre-driven-gear 
chainless idea which others are now using. 
Our 1901 models are beauties! 


COLUMBIA SALES DEPARTMENT 
Hartford, Conn. 


SPALDING SOLD BY PDEALEKS EVERYWHERE. 








same kind, with the leaves attached—so many, | 


indeed, that the plates were put down between 
the flowers and the roses. The china was of a 
very rare kind with a different design for each 
course. 


Round tables are more fashionable for large | 


dinners than those either square or long; as very 
few persons own round tables, extra tops are pro- 
vided that may be put upon any table. More 
persons may be seated comfortably at a round 
table than at any other, particularly in most of 
the New York houses, although in the palaces 
that are now being built the question of 

does not need to be considered. 

Under all table-cloths must be a cloth of the 
double -faced felt. This felt cloth not only 
saves the table from injury, but adds to the 
thick, heavy appearance of the damask, and 
shows it off to increased advantage. The effect 
the under-cloth has upon a very cheap damask 
is quite transforming. 

An economy that is not to be recommended is 
that which limits the supply of table linens. Per- 
fectly clean table linen is an absolute necessity 
in every well-ordered household, and this should 
be most carefully laundered. There should not 
be too much starch put in the table linen, either 
in the¢table-cloths or in the napkins, nor should 
they be made too blue. The table-cloths should 


be folded so as to have but one crease through | 


the centre. The napkins, of course, will have to 
be folded small, but it is no longer considered 
good form to arrange them in any fancy design. 
They are simply turned over so that the dinner 
roll can be placed within them. 


space | 


TH E most beneficent contri- 
bution that invention has 
made to our civilization is the 
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continue to hold, from year 
to year, a high place in the 
esteem of discriminating 
wheel buyers... 2... es 


Price, $40 


Rambler Bevel-Gear Chainless 
and Racer a LITTLE more, 
worth MUCH more. 


Indian Poster covered Catalog 
Free at Rambler Agencies or by 
mail. 


RAMBLER SALES DEPT. 
Chicago, IIl. 


New York, N.Y. 
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you would like the lamp- 

chimneys that do not 
amuse themselves by pop- 
ping at inconvenient times, 
wouldn't you? 

A chimney ought not to 
break any more than a tum- 
bler. A tumbler breaks 
when it tumbles. 

Macbeth’s “pearl top” and 
‘pearl glass” —they don’t 
break from heat, not one in a 
hundred ; a chimney lasts for 


years sometimes. 


Our “ Index’’ describes a// lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Addrese Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa 





the bad, but 
be just to the 
good. The Soap 
Powder which 
tries your pa- 
tience 


isn’t 
PE ARLINE —nor “same as.” 
Don’t be prejudiced against a 
good thing because the imi- 
tations are disappointing. 


PEARLINE is Ghe Soap- 
Powder—original, best, safest. 
It's success is the cause of 
the many imitations. 633 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


Tue reader of The Sentimentalists, the second 
of the series of American novels being brought 
out by Harper & Brothers, will scarcely want to 
put down the book when he has once begun the 
story. The author, Arthur Stanwood Pier, has 
not taken for his characters figures of romance, 
with the glow of imagination to give them charm, 
but the every-day, average human beings whose 
motives, good and bad, can be understood by the 
average reader. The characters are so human 
that one almost forgets as one reads that, as a 
rule, books énd with the hero and heroine being 
married and living happily ever after, and one 
wonders how the characters are ever going to 
work out their lives to a happy solution. There 
is much of the trouble of life in this very interest- 
ing story. Vernon Kent, the principal figure— 
and one may almost truthfully call him a hero, 
so bravely does he conquer his weaker qualities 
in the end—is a moderately successful young busi- 
ness man in Boston. He has managed to impart 
a literary ‘flavor to his career by the authorship 
of a book of poems, and to mingle in the out- 
skirts of literary society of the Hub. But when 
he brings to Boston and introduces to his friends 
his mother, whose rather unsavory Western po- 
litical experiences still cling to her, he finds 
how weak is his foothold. The struggles for recog- 
nition, the speculations and final heroic sacri- 
fice of the brave little mother for her children, 
form the main features of a plot which will 
carry the reader almost breathless ta the end. 
The book is not only interesting, but good in 
its influence, showing as it does the fight for 
the development of a higher self in each of the 
characters. It is already in its secgnd edition. 

The third of this series is Martin Brook, by 
Morgan Bates, which has just appeared. As 
in the case of The Sentimentalists, this is the 
author’s first novel. He is a young Westerner of 
much promise, and a great success is predicted 
for him. 


Mountain Playmates (Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co.) is the somewhat disconcerting title with 
which Helen R. Albee has invested a most at- 





Mrs. Potter’s | 
WALNUT JUICE | 


HAIR 
Stain 


This Stain produces beautiful, 
rich shades of brown, which vary 
according to the original color of the hair and the amount of 
Stain used. Purely vegetable. It cannot injure the hair, but 
will restore tresses that have been ruined by the use of chemi- 
cals and dyes. A peculiar and pleasing feature of this Stain 
is that the hair retains the coloring much longer than by any 
dye, and is constantly improving while it is used. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Mailed to your address on receipt of $1. 
Write for booklet. Mrs. Potter, 90 Groeten B’ld’g, Cincinnati, 0. 


“MOTHERS” 
will find 
“MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP” 
THE BEST REMEDY 
to use for their children 
DURING THE TEETHING PERIOD 













| in itself, of life on an abandoned farm. 
| the book is not, the author tells in her introduc- 


tractive and beguiling sketch, or series of 
sketches, for each chapter is in a way complete 
What 


tion. It is “not a belated eulogy” of abandon- 
ed farms; “not a humorous peg on which to 
hang ridiculous experiences of rural life”; nor 
is it written, we are further told, “in defence of 
economical living in the country, with tables 
of statistics to show the extent to which re- 
trenchment can be carried.” It is instead simply 
a chronicle of country life, as lived by two 
people “of limited means, but with an unlimited 
capital of idealism and self-helpfulness. Inci- 
dentally, types, scenes, and events germane to 
a mountain village of New Hampshire pass in 
review. The story is written with a poetic 
appreciation of Nature in all her moods and 
manifestations, and underlying all, the deeper 
motif of the real need of the soul of man 
and its ery for an “isolated retirement where 
there are light and space enough” fer it “to 
expand.” 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 


contains more digestible nourishment than the finest Beef 


tea. For Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, it is unequalled. 
Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time. 








Two Great English Novels 


BABS 


By SARAH GRAND 


Author of “The Heavenly Twins” 
























The love story of a young English girl 
Illustrated by A. I. Keller. $1 50 


ELEANOR 


By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


Author of “ Robert Elsmere” 

















The love story of a young American girl 





Frontispiece by Albert Sterner. $1 50 








Franklin § Harper @ Brothers 3 Xez,York 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 





HARPERS 
MAGAZINE 


FOR APRIL 





FIVE PAGES IN COLORS 





MARK 
TWAIN 


“Extracts from Adam’s Diary”’ 


A RETURN TO HIS OLD-TIME HUMOR 








SHORT STORIES 


By Gelett Burgess, Marie Van Vorst, Hildegarde Hawthorne, 
William Farqubar Payson (Author of “‘Jobn 
Vytal’’), George Bird Grinnell, and otbers. 


GILBERT PARKER’S| “The Right of 
Great Novel | Way’—Part Iv. 


MARY E. WILKINS’ | “The Portion of 
Powerful Story Labor” —Part I. 





























HARPER'S BAZAR 


COMMENTS ON THE “BAZAR” 


[ nave had your Bazar constantly now for 
more than twenty years, and enjoy its new 
shape and style exceedingly —Mrs. G. W. C., 
St. Davids, Pennsylvania. 





I wish to express my appreciation of the Ba- 
zAR; I should hardly know how to get along 
without it, as it is such a help in dressing my 
three children. The March 9 number is especial- 
ly interesting. — Mrs. J. C., Herkimer, New 
York. 





The dear Bazar is one of my earliest recollec- 
tions, and it was from it I cut out my first fam- 
ily of paper dolls. And now, when I am married, 
I still cling to the dear old Bazar.—B. N. &8., 
New York City. 





I trust you will allow me to take this op- 
portunity of congratulating you upon the regen- 
erate Bazar. It seems to me to be eminently 
artistic, interesting, and informing. It may in- 
terest you to know that one of the most promi- 
nent designers of modes in Paris said to me the 
other day: “ Things have come to a pretty pass 
when Americans can beat us on chic, but that’s 
what the Bazar fashions do!”—G. W. C., Paris, 
France. 


I cannot begin to say what a pleasure your 
Bazar is to me; it helps me in so many ways.— 
Mrs. R. W. B., Martinsville, Virginia. 





Each week I find new help in your pages, and 
I want to thank the Bazar in person for all the 
good things it brings me—WM. HE. R., Brooklyn, 
New York. 





When I tell you that I am a new subscriber, 
you will think I do not know the Bazar well 
enough to state authoritatively that it is better 
than in past years. But I have always seen it 
at my club, and have made a point of readinz it 
each week. Now I have made up my mind that 
it is so good that I want it always in the house, 
where not only I, but my daughter, my friends, 
and even my husband may read it.—A Friend, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 





Please put me on your subscription list for 
the Bazar again. I may as well confess to you 
now that I was discouraged with the dear old 
BAZAR two years ago, and gave it up, thinking 
that I should have to do without it for the rest 
of my life—a bad loss, as I had been brought 
up on it, and had started my married life with 
the Bazar as “ guide, philosopher, and friend.” 
But my friends, who have been less easily discour- 
aged, persuaded me to try it again lately, and I 
find it better than ever before, even in its best 
days. I have tried other women’s papers, but I 
do not find any one that comes near taking the 
Bazar’s place.—H. M. C., Tarrytown, New York. 





I am sending you with this the names of sev- 
eral women who would, I think, be interested 
in HarpPer’s Bazar. 
just the right proportion of matter on the dif- 
ferent subjects treated, in my opinion.—Mrs. 
B., Kansas City, Missouri, 


There is in the Bazar now | 


_ 
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No Penalty 


to pay in the way of di- 
gestive disorders when 
biscuits, cakes, and pas- 
try are made with 


B. T. Babbitt’s 


BEST 


Baking Powder 


It is absolutely pure and 
unsurpassed in quality. 





Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York, 


Sold by grocers everywhere. 
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Grand Central Station, 
New York. 








The president of one of the great uni- 
versities of New York says of it: 

‘** Permit me to congratulate the com- 
pany upon the marvellous transformation of 
Grand Central Station. I did not suppose 
there wasany wand that had sufficient magic 
to bring out of the old station anything of 
such perfect adaptability and beauty.” 

This new palace, located in the very 
heart of the metropolis, is the New York 
terminal station of all the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


No wonder so many travel by this route. 
These lines comprise the New York Cen- 
tral, Boston & Albany, Michigan Central. 
Lake Shore, Big Four, Pittsburg & Lake 
Erie, and Lake Erie & Western Railways. 


Copy of the Illustrated Catalogue of the “ Four-Track 
Series,” New York Central's books of travel and educa- 
tion, will be sent free, postpaid, to any add on receipt 
of a postage-stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Pas- 
senger Agent, New York Central Railroad, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 


se; THE NEXT BAZAR ®:? 
Special Monthly Number 


HE next edition of HARPER’S BAZAR will be the regular monthly edition which now appears the first 
Saturday of each month. This is larger than the weekly issue, and is sent to every subscriber to the 
weekly edition. The next monthly number will contain a brilliant showing of fashion matter. There will be 
THIRTY PAGES OF FASHIONS 

beginning with a special and exhaustive article on the New Fashions in Shirt-waists, beautifully 
illustrated. Other special fashion articles in this number will be Fashions for Spring Brides, 
with drawings by A. M. Cooper; Spring and Summer Travelling Gowns, by A. T. Asumore, 
with illustrations by Caroline L. Goodwin ; and Exclusive Fashions from Paris, with numerous 
illustrations by Ethel and Guy Rose. No woman Who is interested ‘in the seasonable and important question 
of clothes should miss this issue of HARPER’S BAZAR—the acknowledged authority on Fashions to-day. 
Another interesting Fashion feature will be a number of exclusive photographs by Reutlinger, of Paris, show- 
ing some of the newest Paris gowns, photographed on attractive models. A timely feature will be the article, 


FURNISHING A COUNTRY HOUSE FOR $500.00 
by ANNA WENTWORTH SEARS, illustrated with eo by George F. Kerr, and with attractive photo- 
graphs of a model country house just finished. ‘The BAZAR’S short story next week will be a tale, 
THE HOUSE OF PLUTUS 


by Marjory. MacMureny, with characteristic illustrations by Peter Newell. ‘‘ The House of Plutus” pre- 
sents Vanessa, ‘‘ the real little girl” in fiction. 
An article which will be of especial value to American housewives is 


HOUSEKEEPING BY ELECTRICITY 
by F. L. Witson, M.E., with illustrations. This paper is written in a simple and illuminative fashion. 
Needlewomen will find something novel and suggestive in the special article 
EMBROIDERY STITCHES FOR SHIRT-WAISTS 


illustrated with numerous diagrams which will show exactly how the work should be done. In addition to 
the splendid fashion and domestic features in this number, there will be an essay on a subject which never 
loses its interest for wamen. Mr. JOHN J. A’Beckert has written a delightful paper, 


THE MAN IN LOVE 


which will be illustrated by Penrhyn Stanlaws, and read by every woman who takes the BAZAR. 
Another paper every woman will wish to cut out and put in a conspicuous place in her home is an 
article by MARGARET HAMILTON WELCH, on 


THE WIFE’S SHARE OF THE INCOME 


This is an old topie for discussion. It has never been treated more helpfully and practically than in this 
paper. Under the general caption 


THE TRAINING OF BOYS 
Professor Morse writes another of his helpful articles for the benefit of American parents. This paper has 
to do with the subject of ‘* Play.” 
Spring calls women into the open air, and the topic of gardening is a timely one. Mary P. HENRY 
writes, therefore, for the next BAZAR a practical and helpful paper on 


HOW TO MAKE A GARDEN 


This is designed not for the possessor of many acres of land, but for the woman with a smal! plot who 
would like to make it blossom with the old-fashioned favorites we all love. 

For the special benefit of younger women, Mr. J. PAkRMLY Parer has written an article on 

PHYSICAL EXERCISE AND THE CARE OF THE BODY 
which gives in condensed form the best modern theories on a very important subject. 

Madame B.ay will furnish a number of her unique and valuable recipes, which will be illustrated 
with photographs. The department of Cut Paper Patterns will be, as usual, complete and eminently prac- 
tical. There will be three pages of Humor instead of the usual two, for the delight of the small children as 
well as the grown-ups, and there will be unusually large instalments of answers to Questions of Good 
Form, Household Decoration, Dress, Answers to Mothers, etc. 


The Monthly BAZAR will be sent without extra charge to every subscriber 


Non-subscribers will do well to order it in advance from their newsdealers. The success of the monthly 
issue of the BAZAR is so great that the entire edition is usually exhausted on the date of publication. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N.Y. 
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«It’s Uncle John and Aunt Mary. Now what’s to be done? The cook is out you 
know.”’ 


*«Oh! throw something together. Anything will do for Sunday night supper.” 


«¢ «Anything will do!’ Uncle John thinks more of his meals than he does of his 
money, and you know I can’t cook!’ 


«*Yes, I do know! But you have some of Libby’s good things and that little book 
about preparing Libby’s cooked and ready-to-serve foods.”’ 


«Oh! I never thought! You open a can of Melrose Pate’. I'll cream it in the 
chafing dish, and there’s one can of Chicken Loaf; we’ll have that cold. With the 


Deviled Ham for sandwiches, we’ll have a feast, and Uncle John will imagine him- 
self at a banquet.”’ 


The many varieties of Libby’s delicious food products in key- 
opening cans are always ready for emergencies if you have 
them on your pantry shelf. Ask your grocer for them. 
Send for the little book, «‘How to Make Good Things 
to Eat,’’ mailed free. Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago, 


The World’s Greatest Caterers. 
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A little green spear like a blade of grass, 
Came up thro’ the dark brown mould, 
And wondered why it had come at all, 
if the world was so windy and cold. 

But the wind blew strong, 
And the blad® grew long, 

And throve in stress of weather, 
And found a lot of other blades all growing 

big together. 


The first little blade asked the other bladesss f 
Whatever they meant to be — 

When quite grown up and able to choose, 
Grain or grass or tree? 


With much hard thinking had filled and swe 
With fine gray matter that men call meaty | ~ 
And they all had grown, into 


Cream of Wheat 


We give an clegant picture of Northwestern scenery with) 
cach purchase of two packages of Cream of Wheat. 
Finely mounted on heavy dark mats 15x 17. inches, 
they are exquisite works of art, without advertising 
matter. Your grocer has them 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis 











